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, , PREFACE ■• . . 

In January, 1974 a research team f.roia Teachers College, Colimibla 
University spent four days, in E^'ing Township, New Jeifsey studying and. 
^ documenting the efforts made by the scho.bl. district and community in 
bringing about a desegregated system. Ev7ing School District was one 
of ^ four districts to'be included in the Comparative Desegregation 
Project designed to document key processes that are associated with 
bringing about effectlve^chool 'desegregation. . ^ • ' 

The research... teM consisted of jsix members. During the four-day 

... • '-^^ ; ^ - ^-r- ■ ■ .'■ ' "' .. ' 

visit, the t^4^' visited six of the ten .schools in the district, met 
with some staff from the central administration and conferred with 
some parents J and community persons $n the evenings. The study, 
consisted of . formal and informal ^observations , i.e., in classrooms, 
hallways, cafeterias, etc.; and,' sfexuctuxed and unstructured interviews 
y±t)x .central administrative s,ta,f f > a sample of faculty and staff in 
e^ch school visited, student's,, iJ^airents and community leaders.. A . 
t^tal of twelve instruments we^ used tp insure adequacy and 
consistency in the collecticrn^of data. 

- A word of thanks and Appreciation are due to school peo^Jle at 

/' ' ' ' ■ , ' 
all levels, and to community people for the complete cooperation they 

gave >J:he 'team. A word of special thanks. t6 Dr. DaVid J. Brittain, 
• . # ' ' »^ * * ^ ' . ' . ' 

Superintendent, and hig staff for malting the .'study possible. 
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' On February 22,V 1834' Ev/in^ 'Township was fornfed by an Act of .the 

New-Jersey State Laglnature*> Named for ^h^.slate iCharles Ewirtg, a 
' Chief Jf^tice in 'New Jersey, the Township is believed to have been, 
settled around 1700 by immigrants basically of English an4 Scottish 
ancestry. The 'Township was mainly a woodland area, prior to the 
American Revolution^, However, post-Eevolution Activities included 
.the embarkation of a sustained period of agricultural growfli^ . So 
productive was the agricultural activity that Ewing was labelled 
"the richest soil in New Jersey" during the mid-1800 's. 

Prior to 1930. Ewing' s population increased slowly.. Early, 
development was characterized by the springing up of small villages 
— throughput the Township. Its Qlose proximity to Trenton served as 
an attraction to city residents who, while working in or about the 
•city, wanted to e^.cape the Ills of the city by resiiiing in the 
'suburbs.. This attraction led to B^ing becoming predominately a 
. connnurilty of home owners. . The 1970 census listed its population at 
■3,2,83^",^' . ■ ■ . ■ . 

\ ^ 'Not' ofaly has Ewing become attractive to home owners, it has been 
appelaiing^ tb the State of New Jersey and to Mercer County, the county 



Information In* this section was taken primarily from the booklet 
Know Your ' ^own^ which wap prepared in the late 1960*8 by The League 
• Women-V^t^rs^'of j&7ing Township. ' ' . - 
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in which it is located. This is evidenced by the location of 

institutions that are oxmed and* operated by the^tate, and county in 

the Township: " / . ^' 

Ewing Township is governed by a Township Coimnittee of five persons. 

The Committee performs all the legislative ftinctions set by the limits 

of State laws arid de4.egated to the municipal government. Among the,^. * 

functions the Committee performs Is that of adopting and supervising 

the administratipn of various commissions^ boards and agencies within^., 

the Township, including the Boa,rd of Education. 

* ^ \ . 2 • ' ' 

, . ^ Ewing, Board of Education ' - 

The first Ewing Board of Education, was formed in mid'"1894. . It ig 
an elected body consisting of nine, members who serve without salary . 
for. a three-year term. The Board election is held during a non-partisan 
election in February at^which time three candidates.^ fill vacancies 
of members whose^ terms are expiring. Criteria for membership on the 
Board are (1) must be a citizen of the United States over 21 years of 
age; (2) must.be a resident in the school district for a miiilmum of 
two yfears; (3) must be able to read and write; and^ (4) must have no 
interest directly or indirectly in any' contract or claim against the 
Board.. The 1973-74 membership on the -Ewing Board consists of six ^ 
males and three females. ''Two o'f the latter are. black. 

The Board of Education derives its authority from ^established state 
laws. It functions Independently pf the Township government and has 



2^" • • " ^ " ' ' ^ 

Information in this section was gleaned from Knw EwinR Schools , an 

undated booklet prepared by The Ewing Township League* of Women Voters. 



the responsibility for establishing school policy, including the \ 

.. . .. ^ . , . ^ . , , . . . . . 

establishment of qualification^ for staff positions; adhering to ' 

State minimum requir^ents; employment and discharge of personnel on. 

the recommendation of the superintendjint j establishmelxt: of a teacher 

salary guide and a wage scale for all other school personnel: - 

' , ' ' ^ . V ' 

development of the curricula to meet the needs of all students; 

app^:<ival/of purchase of equipment and supplies; presentation of the >^ 

annual budget to the voters^ for approval; and the presentation of ^ 

referenda to voters on the question of additions to school buildings. 

or .other, facilities. 

^ The BoardJs organization includes a President, Vice President 
and Secretary, as well as the Superintendent*. It is further 
subdivided into the following Standing Committees op which members 
serve: Buildings and Grpunds; Education, Curriculum and School Policies j 
Finance, Budget and Insurance; Adult Education and Federal and State 
Programs; Personnel; i;ransportation;. Business Practice and Student 
Service's; and, Pul>'Mc Liaison and. Publicity.^ . ' - 

Newspapers and public meetings aire the major publxc vehicles 
through which the Ewlng Board of Education reports to;£he public. The . 
agenda for each Board meeting is sent to., the press in advance to inform 
the public. Internally, the Board, through tlid^uperintendent^s office, 
pub/ishes periodically the "Ewing Township Board of Education News." 
.l!hi8 house organ is. sent to every known resident Ai the Township.. 



School Administration 
The Ewing. Public Schools are oper'^^ed under the direction of a 
Superintendent who is ^harge^d \d.th carrying out th^ policies. established 
by the Board, "He is assisted Iff-^o assistant superintendents and a 
staff of ^out .fifteen other persons in the instructional and. 
operational services. 

Public School Facilities ' 
^ ^ The student enrollment in Ewing. Township as of December, 1973 
was. 5,246* This sj^udent .population is housed in ten schools~seven 
elementary (K-5) , one middle school (6-7) one junior high (8-9)* 

; • - ' ' ' 

;and one .high school (10-12). Table 1 gives a breakdown of the grade- 
by^grade and school-by-school enrollment.' 

%/ . Schoof-District ?rior to Desegregation 

Aij'^editorlal' appearing in the April. 27, 1971 issue of the Mercer 

Messenger Newspaper, in which the Ewing "Reorgai^^ation was discussed. 

Stated that ad the district loQ^ed at itself ±n resppnse to a New Jersey 

Departi^^nt of Education' s mandate to reorganize : 

"Wh^t they saw were illogical,, gerry-mandered school districts 
. *. racially Ibpsided schools, make-shift class^.s on auditorium 

. sta^ges an^ storage rooins, avercrwding at the junior high 
schools; expensive duplications at two junior high schools j 
andJLiriited o)? inadequate library facilities at the 
. elementary schools."" ^ 

Organizationally, ten Schools. constituted the R^ing School District 

the year .prior to desegrejjation, or to "The Reorganization Plan'* as it 

is referred to "in Ewing* ^^here were "^spveu elementary .schools (K-6) , two 
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TABLE 1 

Enrollment — Ewing Township tubllc Schools 
December > 1973. . ' ^ 

1 





Antheil 


-Fisher 


Fisk 


lanning 


Lore 


Parkway 


Reed 


Antheil Fisher 


Ewing 






Elemfc 


El em. 


El era. 


Elem. 


Elem. 


Elem. 


Elem. 


Middle Jr. 


HiRh ■ 


TOTAL 


Kdgn. ■ 


38 . 


• 50 




■50v 


60 




' . 42 


« 1 , . . . 


• < • 


* 

263 


.Gr. 1 


44 


' 37 - 


38 


66 


64 


56 


. 51 


; 




356 


Gr. 2V- 


46 
-35 


20 


32 


67 , 


•75 


46 


59 






345 


Gr. 3 


41 


39 


57 


61 


51 


■ 57 






34i 


■ Gr. 4 


33 


. 47 


43 


63 


• 72 


48 . 


61 


* < 




367 

1 


Gr. 5 


38 


36 


47" 


62 


65. 


* 

63 


71 


V 




.382 


Gf. 6 








■ 






- 


383 




.. 383 


Gr 7 
















416 




'V 416 


. Gr. 8 " 

fir Q 
















— ■ 4"i9 


















45i2 


♦ " • 


• 452 


Gr. 10 
















\ 


• 454 


■ 454 


Gr. 11 


















453 

V 


• 453 


Gr. 12 


















451" 


451 


Sp. Ed. 


11- 






19 ■ 




28 


17 


12 . • . 12 


5 


104 


. TOTAL 


245 


231- 


•199 


, 384 


397 


335 


358 


811 923 


1363 


5,246 
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junior high .schools (7-9) and one senior high school (10-12) . 

The school district* s total pupil t)opuiation in December, 1970, 

■ ♦ , ' • ' . ■» . ^ 

the year prior to desegregation (or reorganization as these terms 

' ' ' *». 

will be used interchangeably) was 5,570. During the same month "during 

the first year of reorganization there was a drop in enrollment of 39 

students (less than l%yN^e enrollment picture oyer the last five 

years,- including the year of reorganization, is as follows: ^ 

Total Enrollment Difference " 

December 31, 1969 5,773 - 

December 31, 1970 5,570 - 203 



. December 31, mi* 5,531 - - 39 

January 31, 1972 5,^507 - 24 

. December 31, 1972 V -^,443 , - 64 

January 31, 1973 . ' 5i431 - 12 

December 31, 1973 5,246 ' - 185 



*The year of "The J^eprganization Plan'! or desegregation. 

The decrease in enrollment came as no sutprise to school officials. 
As a part of preliminary studies rchool officials studied the'birth rate 
in the township during the decade of the 60 's and they studied available 
space in. the township for future development*^ The birth rate picture 
in- the township was: 



. Year 


Births 




' Difference 


1961 


532 






■ 1962 


•424 




- 108 


1963 


388 




- 36 ■ 


1964. 


410. ' 




+ \2 . 


1965 


432 . 




+ 22 


■ 1966 


4*25 




- 7 


■ 1967 


394 




- 31 


1968 • 






+ 1 


1969 . 


* 391 




- 4 



Total decrease since 1961 . - 141 



School officials coacluded that school enrolliuents will not increase 
appreciably in the near future. 

, Racial pistributions of Students 

Year Prior to Desegregation . ' 

• «k 

The non-^hite population, in 4^ Ewing Schools before reorganization 
was 18%, plus or minus two percent. This reflects the white/non~white 
ratio that existed in the township. The thing that led to Ewing being 
considered racially imbalanced, or to Certain schools being labelled 
racially * lopsided was the way the 18% were -distributed in the schools. 

Table 2 *shows that 'the Lanning, Reed and Antheil Elementary 

Schpols had a disproportionate^ number of non-white students when 

considering the percentage of these students in the district. Lore 

Elementary had na non-white pupils an(i Fisk Elementary h^d a minimal 

number. " Only tx^o^of the eleme^ntary schools. Fisher and Parkway, h^d 

white /non-white racial distributions of students* that reflected the 
4 

ratio in the district. .At the junior high school level, there was a 
slightly disproportionate number of nqri-white students at Antheil, 
while Fisher was reflecting the district's white /non-white ratio. ' The 
problem at the junior high level was more one of "serious overcrowding" 
rather than racial imbalance (the capacity of each school was listed at- 
600 students, both exceeded that capacity. Regarding the senior high 
le\fel, therfe was only one senior high school,' thus all students were 
assigned there. „ ■ ' - 



TABLE. 2 



Non-White .Enrollment and 'Percentages 
One Year Prioi: to Reorganization 
(December, 1970) 



Antheil Fisher Fisk Lanning Lore Parkway Reed Anthiel Fisher Ewing 
Eleih. Elem/ Elem* Elem> Elem> Elem> Eleto, ' Jr. Jr, ♦ High 



K-6 
384 



Grades . . K-6 K-6 • 1-6 K-6 , K-6 

Enrollment 630 451 182 ^ 337 ' 395. 

Percentage ' ^ 

Wliite - ' 75% 86% , 93% 56%. 100% 85% 

Percentage 

.-Nonrwhite " 25% 14% • 7% 44% . ' 0% 



15% 



K-6 - ' 6-9 6-9 10-12 



388 690 • 940 1,3^0 



.72% 77% ■ 85% " S5% • 
28% 23% 15'% 15%' 



Mr' 



Racial Distribution -of Full-^Tl^ne- Staff . 
\ . Year Prior to D^segrejgatioa;^ , 

ifahle 3 smmnarizes the tacial competition of the full-time, staff * 

111" . It shows that of the 443 full-time staff "hired in Ewing^ 4.1%. of it.. 

^ere non-white and 95. 9%. were white. Thirteen (4%) of the" districts' 

. * - , ^'^ . ' ' ..... , ' i - 

284 teachers,, and or^ (11%) of ^the district's counselors were black. 



■•"1 V*:. ^v^ft^ 



•Except for one nutse and three other persons in the JjEuiitors and 
engineers / maids and lunchroom workers' category, there were no other 



. J i'i '. black staff in 'the district. 
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TABLE 3 



Racial Composition of FullrTime St^ff. 
Year' Prior to-. Dese-gregation-, . . 



Ti(;le(s) 



lotal 



White./' - 



Non-wliite 



Number Percent * Number Percent 



*. Superintendent 

*>•,«* •* • *> 


1 




100%" 

. / 


/ • : 




Assisfant Superintendents 


1 




100% 






\ . Other Central Office Staff 












; (Excluding Clerical Staff) 


4 • 


■ 4- 


100% L 

. ' _ ' \ ', 






, ' Clerical Staff • ^ 


34 ■ 


' ^34 , 


.100%. 






Principals 


10 


ao 


.100% . 






Vi cer-Priticipals . ' 






.100%,. '. 






Counselors 


' 8> 


, ^ 7 ■ 


89%;' , 


1, 


^ 11% • 


. ' . Librarians ^.v . ^ 


•7 < 


.• '■ , 7''': 


100%.. 






cr&ss room Teachers ^ '\' 


284 


271,,' 




13 ' 
















' . Nurses * 


. 7 


6 


86% " 


1 


14% 














r 'Janitors, Engineers, Maids ^ ' 












^ . - and Lunchroom Workers - . 


83 


80 


'. 96.4% '/ 


3 ' 


3.6% ' 








' ■' ■ .."-^ 






r , . . ' . . TOTAL 






• 95.9%' . 


18 


4.1% • • 
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... ■ CHAPTER II- . :/ / . ' . 

' , ''^ ' CURRE15T DESEGREGATION PLAN 
'v According to the Spring, 1971 issue of ^'Bd.tlg Township Board ot 
Education News, the official new^ org^ ,of the Board of Education, 
the Township reorganized its schools for three basic reasons: (1) to 
improve;, education; (2) to, achieve better racial balance; and., (3> to 
^eliminate overcrowding* ♦ ^ / . , 

* . Improving the educational ^system was listed as the primary 
purpose for the school reorganizatlouw: The position -taken by thq 



Board was 



"Education today is moving; at a yery rajpid rate. 
. Detaands on curricxxlum to* keep pace with colleges' 
.and Industry are increasing daily* New innovative^ 
. ^ teaching' methpds arid techniques are constantly 

being introduced*^ In order to keep our children 
- competitive 'in th^ labor market, we must change 
to mfeet these* demands. Our primary obliga^tion is 
to provide the be^ education possible for, our : 
students at the lowest possible, cost. We must 
, change' for todiy to provide for- the future of 
tomorirot^." \ • / « 

The second major purpose to be served by the reorganisation ^was 

achieving racial .balance. In November, 1969 *the Office of Equal 

Educational Opportunity of the New Jersey Department of Education \^ 

notified thejEwing Board of Education that its schools' were raclall^.^ 

imbalanced^ and if not corrected, the district would lose, approximately 

one million dollars in State and Federal funds. A similar notice was 



served on eighty-sevea otiier dtstirlcfs in the^tj^'te^.of .1^^ . 
tJp6n learning of ^the decree 'the,^Board med^vi^th; ttie\6f£ic^ ' \. 

Educational Opportunity CEEO) of New Jersey to learn what .spepific^^ 
charges were. In^that meeting Ewing was alerted that acapfding to?* 
the New Jersey Department of Education's desegregation .gjilde lines the ^ 
districtt had a shortage of black teachers and an inibala^ce .of pupils 
l^vsome elementary schools* ' ' , . - 

Easing the overcro^^ding ^t the secondai^y* level was "listed as the.. ^ 
third objective. Overcrowding at the junior high schppi. levels ha'd. ^ 
set a three year trend that prjsmiised to continue ttx at le^^^^.fp.ur "\ 
more years > if the current ^t^oHnient pattern held. Ac,cording to ^ . ./^ 
schobljof ficials, ^ / . - , . i : / > 

. - "Conditions are so b^d this! year (197iD) that we have-. • / ; 
\' , . been forced tp hold three classes on/jtheJstage off the:,, . 

auditorium,' caiiduct special reading claases in * the* ^ * r 
stockrooifls^ rent three classrooms from a local church,* ^ 
-and^generaily , disrupt^ our normal 'educatiopial* . \ ^ '\ 

procedures.'^ ' . . ^ , V /'^ . 

' . ■ /'^ \ :^ ^ ^\ 

Developing the Plan'' / \ ^ - 

.In December, 1969, shortly afteY the mkndate by EEO, there was a 

^ ■ ^ - . - ^ . . * ' * ' \ T " 

racial, disturbance that occurreH during a play commemorating the birthday 
of J)r. Martin L. King. The disturhance resulted in the ciositig of Ewlng 
High School for two days. In recounting the event, Willisua Cade, the* 
Director of Public Kelations for ttie district, suggested that-: * « . ' 
^, . ''The closing of the high S^'chool motivated the Board to 

form a citizens advisory committee ta^look at overcrowding, 
racial , imbalance and curriculum reform." / . 

In. Januarys 1970 a JCitizens Advisory Committee, made up of .65 
members was named. Each civic sociaii and educational group in the . 
Towtisblp was contacted by the President of the Board of Education, 
and asked to nominate one of its members -to serve on the Committee. 



•^^■^ ^ m ^i>;-, ■ *. 



i 



i}--:--:-'^ , X-'.': .-'A:X. \:X':X ■ ■ • ■ 

. . - The President's letter to the organlzatiofts todiea^ted ttiat the-. ,, 

Committee would; ' . V - 

^ -i.X Identify prpl)iem. a??Bas In iacia^ . ,n ^ 

V'.'- ' ^ . ^ ^ /v '-^'^ 

V ^ 2. '^Exaiiilne the xaclai imbalance existing in some of our schools, * 

_ , \. . Furnish thl; -Board with data and recommendations on items'l and 2, 

■ ' ^ When constituted the 'Citizens Advisory Cqmmittee had brpad representation 

^ ^ from nearly all civic groups and social groups, teacher organizations*. 

%v * -.-^'^d student .groups. ^" * ' ' ... . / 

, * ' ' ' * . ' ' , • ' <^ . ' • 

, * . ' ' Xhe es.tablishment of advisory groups was not new to Ewlng. Two 

' similar coininittees existed in 1957-58 and 196^-68 r ^ The 1970 Committee 

• wals f ormex^ charged wiC^x the responsibility to study the problsas 

V : , faced by the Board, specifically overcrowding at the/secondary level, . 
\ racial problems at the* high school, and the heed' to update /the: turrijcplu^^ 

levels. In order to. facilitate the management of the study, and 
to organize in a Way that.coiild-lead to recommendations to the Board/ 
^ the Committee subdivided into three groups: Curriculum; Students, Faculty 
. ^ and Adioini.st ration Feelings; and Racial Imbalancfe. . r ^ . 

Each subcommittee-had begun its vorlf by February, 1970. Each, spent 
time researching w^ys of alleviating the problems that they' perceived,, or 
were to^d, that escisted in Ewing Schools. The Curricultun Subcommit;tee 

'looked, at how courses of study in the school district related to such 
* • . " . •.• ' ' ' ' " ' • • ^ 

variables as- achlevirig racial BaTance in a conflict fr^e manner and . 
* * ' ' * 1^ ' , "- 

resolving racial tensions. It concluded its work in September, 1970^ 
' . / - , . < ' ^ • ^ > ' . \ ' ' 

and recommended an increase in library facilitl.es and staff in the 
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'elementary schools; an escpansion of black studies to all gir^de levels 
as part of established history .and social studies prograins; and an 
improvement in high schbo]? guidance for black students. \ ' 

^The Students, Paculty qnd .Administrations Sub commit tee studied 

the attitudes of students and teachers. In Aprils 1970 it administeted 

^ - * * \ ^ 

'^^estionnaires to 2,500 students at the high • school ^and junior high 
levels* The qu^tionnaires asked such questions as "E[ave the faculty 

' -^l - ' ^ . /- .- v^ ' , \ : ' 

.^and^^administratiort taken definite steps to ease the tensions at the 
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\jBchobl?" "What are your three chief gripes about your school?'' 
"DQj you think racial tensions in the school^ are caused by (1) ,pressi^res* 
artd attitudes within the school; (2) pressures and attitudes ^^^^^ 
homer and community; or (3) both?" "Should black history be taught in 
the school?" Student quest ionnaries were programmed and tabulg^ted at 
the Trenton State College, Computer Center, *with the assistance of' 
-..Educational Testing Service in organizing the data. 

' Quest ioanaires yielded such infomiation as: (1) a jaajority of 
black and white students, 67% and 61% respectively, felt that no definite 
steps, had be^n taken to ease racial tensions in schools; (2) ^blacka, 
griped abQUt a lack of black l;eachers, a lack of-black-otiented courses, 
'prejudiced sd^j^ol administration and, teachers ; whites expressed 
dissatisfacti^on about an ^apathetic* school administration and "student " 
bbdy^ and a lack of freedom; both black and white, felt that schpo-} • 
personnel had no interest in them as individuals; (3) . nearly 80% of 
biacks and whites in each school opted for hlack histor?^^ as an integral 
part' of other courses in history., , ' ^. 
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The, third subcommittee > The' Racial Imbalance Subcommittee, 
conrpleted its Vork in .iluly, 1970. It s,ubmitted sl^c irecomaueAdations 
to the Board : . .. % * < 



Recommendation 1; The Middle Sqhool Plan 



general:,' tha.lQ.ddle School Plan combines 
grades 4, 5 and ^ or .6 and 7 ,, leaving K-4 
in neighborhpod:schools. The idea behind 
this is, that children' in Kr4 have more in 
cdiranoh, arid 4hat oldfer children ^benef it 
by an easiiir adjustment-; to. high school. . .it 
would entaii'Kuslpg for alder children onl^^. 
leaving the younger ones close* to home.... 



Recommendation 2: .The Central School Plan 



"If the Middle SchoolJPlan is found to be J 
' totally acceptable, and realizing it as a 
long-rtoge plan, then the Central. School. 
. idea would certainly be a stop-gap m^sure 
I for possible early iTuplemetitatibn of 'the ^ 
State Pepartment's mandate^uiltil actual - 
building can be coxmaencedf... The Central ^'^^^^ 
School Plan provides for "student socialization 
in the farms' of actions, reactions andr- ' . a. 
interactions so necessary for human relations^ 
and' understanding. . .a consiatently. shared 
characteris'tl'c of the Cen^tral School Plan 
. concept cqmbiness the best features of the 
selfrcoritained i'dea of the elementary *> school, ^ 
with the best features of speciaHzation of ; T 
secondary schools." . ..r"; . ' ^ 



Jlecommendation 3: \ Pairing of Schools-' 



"This reconpiendation called for the pairing Oj£^; ^ 
3ix of the seven elementary iSchools (1) to ^ ' 
equaliziB the racial balance in all schools; 
(2) to equalize the school {)Opulation among 
the schools; (3) ..to equalize the classroom-student- 
teacher ratio; and (4) to allow creative and 
innovative programs to be instituted* * The seventh 
school was recommended as an early childhood 
center for all kindergarten <Shildren. 



Recommendation 4: Rerouting of Buses 



"In Pi^^d.ep to. achieve ^ra^cial balance. . .iferouting" 
of bus^^s and an exchainge of students. . .would 
accomplish." A. diagram vas drawn showing how 
exchange would be iaccompiished. . The cost of 
this xeconnjiendation was estimated to be $1,500. 



Recommendation 5: Voluntary TrarisjEer of Pupils" 



* "This .plan will ;pennit, upon request of the 

j>a2:ents, the voluntary traiisfer of minority 
, ^ grotip'diildren. These; transfers would be 

. \ ^ _ ' ' /^fxom 'schools which are. raci^ally imbalanced. 

^ ^ ,v , ' > 'The Board of Educairion would reserve this 

right to assign the child. to\any, .of ^ the 
. schqols that' have less than the Townships 
^percentage of ricial makeup," ; • 

Recommendation. 6": Step-wise Plan for Racial Balance 

. ' V "A Step-wi6e Plan for. achieving racial balance ' 

*' l3 proposed, Vith racial balance .to be . ' 
accomplished over 'a five-year period,.' It is ' 

. ' - • ^ recommendad that steps bie taken in the Ist, ' 

' 3rd and* 5th years of the Step-wise' Plan, and 

► ' " . . that the 2nd and Ath years be used for 

. . \ evaluation- and adaption of the plan based 

* ■ . -J upon revised and more accurate goals^. " 

Three of this subcommittee's recommendations were accepted initially 

bjf the Boards namely The Middle School Plan, The Central School. Plan-^an4^ 

pairing of^ Schools. As repotted in the November /December 1971 issue of 

. School Board Notes , Cade indicated the rcilative advantage of the "middle 

school" aiid "eentral school" concepts for Eid.ngr 

^ . "This plan appeared to Combq^t both oyercrowding and- 

."^^ racial imlSalarice.* By having all the children 
go. to the same school, starting in grade 6 and 
ending in grade 12^ the schools automatically become 
^ ^ balanced within the context of the communitjy"' 



' Tha Reorganizatloa. Pla.n" - ^ - 

^' The year jjnmediately preceding reorganization Ewing contained seven 
elementary schools (K-6) , two junior highs C7-9) -artd one senior hi|^v(l{)i-12) 
The pew reorganization also called fpr seven elementary ^chools but with 
grades 'K-5f a tiLddle school with grades 6-7, ..a cent^r^l junior high with 
grades. 8-9, and .a high school with grades 10-12. .*iIChe advantages of 
the reorganization,* as .seen by^'school officials, ^and as printed in^'thfe 

^Spring (1971) issue of "Ewing Township Board of Education News" for public . 

' . ' ' y ^ / 

coni^umption, has been included on a separate pag'e of. this report; 

As was alluded to before, the Ewing Reorganization! Plan was as . 

much influenced by the computer as by the "midd-le school", and' "central * 

^chool" concepts. With the yse of Title IV fundp., as-approved by the 

' - ' , " ^ H . ' - ' . ' ^ 

Office of Equal Educational Opportunity in *Washington, the.Ewing Board, 
of 'Education contracted with the IlllnoJftB^ Institute of Technology ot 
Chicago to assist in the r edis trie tihg ef for tis at the elementary level. . 
The Institute was re:quested to design a plan that kept busi^ at a 
minimum and that allowed as many pupils, as possible to walk to neighborhood 
schools. Th^Insfitute grid^^^d' the Township into 218 residential ^eas 
that were numbered and analyzed for school location, student population, 
and racial make up. Elementary principals provided necessary^ data on 

all jstudents.. As data li/ere suj)pli^d, each principal who supplied it and 

^ ' * ' , ' * ' - ' . ' ' ■ ' 

each individual who received it*' and analyze^ it knew that a racial . 

balance standard of not less than 18% non-white enrollment'and no more 

than 23% was to be established. for each school. ,^ : ' \ . " ; 




Special Art Bom 66c7 





Special ^1u^ Boon etc7 




Shop Facilities 6te7 
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A.DVANTAGES OF REORGANIZATIOjNf 

There are nurnerqus advantages educd(tonail/. economically, morally, and socially to 
our plan. V/e will attempt tq- highligbt the mo5t obvious ones. 
1* Irnprovement of our educational programs* 

a. Student grouping 67, 8*9. If you will look at the -new organiaztion chart you 
win notice the improved continuity of grades 6-12. This means children l)f the sanae 
age £ro,Uping Nvrtl be tdi^th9£ elinriinating the- problems of age differences. 

b. Administration and guidance -jgrades 6*7 and 8-9 will no* havfi^ their own i>d^ 
^ ministration, .v-lych provides fo> more unified curriculum and eliminate competition 
^Ibetween schools as^ to, quality and service. Also, we will, now be able to. provide 

guidancg services td the 6th grades»>hich is important today, 
. ^c. Nev/ programs-A host of nev/" programs can be provided4he 6th gradeSv^ For 
example.they^ will be exposed to home, economics, shops, science labs, special . 
art, music rpoms-af^d regulatfon gyms.with showers. We are planning tp offer personal 
typing, mechanical dc&y/lng, shop .for girls and home economics for boys, in grades ' 
8-9, Additional programs may be intr6duced if spac^ is available.^;' ' :\ , 
d. Better student, relations -grades 6-9 — Through the grouping of grades 6^7 m ' 
the f/iddle School and 8-9 in the Junior High School v/e anticipate additional social,, 
' advalntages because of the* similarity of age. , • ' ] ^ 

" e. Intramuo! sports' 6-7 — Establishing intranipral $partsMn grades 6-7 should 
result in a stronger ^nd more competitive sppjis program at the iunior High School, 
Our present situation hampers our program through the- division of talent between 
our tv;o Junior. High Schools. , ■ . - '\ 

2. Eliminate overcrowding. 7^9 With the addition of . five relocatable' classrooms at^ , 
Fisher Juijior High School, w^will be able to r^imoye the. three classes presently held 
pn the ^tage of the auditorium, return the three classes at Jtlie church to our own 
school buildings ^and provide classroom. space. for our remedial reading, groups which, 
are currently beirg held in the. stockrooms., \ ' ^ . 

3. Better trSnsit^bn to high school from pne base —There has been 'some difficulty 
at the High Sci)oo! providing continuity of subject ^mafter becaugevpf the various back-, 
grounds of Students. Cu^riculprti contini/ity v/ril be /strengthened bv. having the same 

• curriculum exposure. * - . ' ' " " ' . , J ' - . * / 

4. Three total Community Schools.— The Mjddl^, JurtioJ^aiid Hwfr School will* now be 
total community schools. This i^eans these three schools will belong; to the whole,com* 
rounity^ In addition,, racial balance vi^ifl^b^ achieved since af) students in the com- 
munity in those, grade levels v/ill attend pnd' school rather than bejng separated around 
the community. . . ^ ' •^;r'^ . ' . ' 

5. No irajor construction* or permanent, additions (most economical) — This plan is 
the most econc-nical of all the plans submitted, The C.A.C^s first recortimendatjpn 
Was the construction .of a nm middle school. „but the Board felt this ,was not econ- ' 
omicaUy feasible .at this time. It was .for this reason tfie existijig buildings were 'used 
rather thah nev/ construction. ^ ■ 

6. Better staff utilization . • v \ 

a. Teachers- B; having all 6-7 and 8-9th' grade teachers together in one'^uildinfe, 
v;e feel this .%:jld enable teachers to»eXperiraent with team teaching, special group- 
ing, cc.T.bi^:ig their own talents, etc. Infa^dition, all Jeachersf have been provided 
the opportunity to change schools based on their interest arid qertificaji9n*. 

b. Principals ■ Principals wha have .special interests , in curriculum or methods wilt 
be p':.ided tHe opportunity to v;ork in those area§ through t^jis red/gani2;aVicn. , 

^45. Insen/ice Training -.New inservice training prqgrams will b6 provided all teachers 
to imprdve on cui^riculum and teaching methods. ^ \" ^ 

d. Teagi teaching -Our reogranizatioo pianv4vi(l enajile more experimentation v/itH 
team teaching, individualized instruction, progrartllTied materials and other new 

^ techniques in education today, { \' 

^7. Reta'n Neighbor.hood Schools (request of C.AIC.) — ftealirlng.Jt is important to* 

the community to have students. walk to school whereyer possible, v^^ have maintained 

the neighborhQ::d school concept \^ ' 

B, Effect Raclai Balance Through Redistricting — With the implementation pf the;h 
midd!e.^chool our main concern. fol^ racial baJahceJs in ^griides K-5,^^Ve Sre using the . 
computer to assist us in redistricting our School system. This will be done by a com- 
pany who has had experience with nia*ny other schopj systems with problems similar ,to 
ours. The Federal Government has agreed to fund the^cost of this «en/ipe. . . , / 

9. iVaiotain State Federal Support (Sl.0OO.0OOJ-==r*t:wing township has been charged>. 
by the Commjssioner of Education and the Offjce of Economic Opportunity with (acial 
imbalance in our scbooi system and unless a^ reorganization plan is established ^and 
imp'emented b/ Sept)2mt>er, 1971, vvc will lose our financial support. This plan has 
been revlev/ed and approved by the Commissioner, . . 

10, Centralization of Instructional Materials and Supplies — For example*, there is an' 
increasing demand, for audio visual materials in education today. Presently,, we must 
supply t/»o separate junior higlj-schools, often dupUcatingJhe same film libr$rles,.fi)m* 
Strips, equipment and materials. We will nov; Ije able to centralize our materials and 

. . realize a financial solving. / ^ , . / . " 
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Table 4 compares the racial balance 'in Ewing Township Schools . 
before and after reorganization* The anticipated non-'White 
enroliment in each elementary school. (K-5) was between 18%-2'2S!* , At 
the middle school (6-7) and*junior high (8-9) the anticipated non-white 
enrollment was 19X* It was 15% at the high school • 
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. TABLE 4 ' . • ' 

Comparison of. Racial Balance in Ewing Tot^ship (N.'J.) 
Schools Before and After Reorganization 



Before Reorganization 
, September, 1970 
CSctual Enrollment) 



Elem; Schools (K-6) 

Antheil 

Fisher' 

Fisk " 

Lanning 

Lore 

Parkway 

Reed 



% N-dn-white 
25% 

14% , . 
; ■ 7% 
44% 

o%- 

15% 
28% 



. After Reorganization , . 

September, 1971 
(Anticipated Enrollment) 

Elein. Schools - (K~5) % Non-white 



Antheil 

Fisher 

Fisk 

Lanning 

Lore 

Parkway 

Reed 



18% 
18%. 
(18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 



■ 22% 

■ 22% 
- ^22% 
• 22% 

■ 22% 
-. 22% 

■ 22% 



Antheil Jr. High - (7^9) 23% 

Fisher Jr. High - (7-9), . 15% 

Ewing' High'- (lO-jiZ) 15% 

Mon-wh'ite Enrollment (K-12) 18% 



Antheil Middle School (6-7) 19% 

Fisher Jr. High -.(8-9) 19% 

Ewing High •- (10-12) 15% 

Non-white Enrolltot (K-12) 18% 



. V 
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CHAPIER III ■ ■■ ■ ' 

^ PROCESS lEADING TOWAED .IMPLEMENTATION " 

Shortly after the Ewing Board of Educatioa received word from the 
New Jersey Office of Equa?. Educational Opportunity/that thev^stxict ^ 
was racially Imbalanced, five representatives from the Board ^ including 
administrative staff, attended a two-day. seminar on ''The Development 
and Implem'entation of Plans for New Jersey Schools This meeting 
occurred in December , 1969. "... - > - . 

During the months lpllcJW,ing the meeting, bet^eeS^^irepresenta^lve 

from New Jersey EEO offices and the Ewing Boar^V^^e latter initiated 

several activities .aimed at correcting the imbalance of pupils in. some 

elementary schools and correcting the ratio of black to white teachers 

in the district* One of tiie moat prominent activities insofar as the' 

Ewing Reorganisation Plan tor desegregation plan) was concerned was the 

establishment .of a Citizens' Advisory Committee. Some of the other 

related, and Key activities-..<!t^ reflected in the following timetable and 

target dates that were established by the Board and submitted to the 

Direct^, of >^ the New Jersey EEO offices: 

1. February 1,. 1970 - School Board Statement of Policy 

on Desegregation . .. 

'2. March 16, 1970 - Progress Reports Submitted to / 
• ' .Commissioner of Education 

3/ July, 1970 7 Progre^ds Reports Submitted to 

* ' . Commissioner , of .Education 
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4. Juirrx^^ 



- Citizens • Advisory. CoWitcee Repbirt 
to Board of Education CRa(;^ia^^^ ,„ _^ i\ 
. Imbalance Subcommittee) ^ ^ " > ^ ^ 



5» September, 1970 - Citizens-^ Adylsory Commlttee^^ Report 

to Boaxd of Education- (Curriculum 
' and Studeiats, Faculty and \: v ■ - ' 
J ' * Administration Feelings SubcomE^ttees) •/* 

6* September 14, 1970 - Public ifeeting to discuss Citizens^ 

Advisory Committee recoiamendations* ^ 



7. September, 1970 
9. 'FaU, 1970 



' 9. Jatiuar:^ 1971 " 
10. Winter; 1970-71 



~ Board of Education mee.ting to review 
public feelinga and recommendations** 

-Staff In^^ervice. Xi;aining (ten). • 
sessions oti "Current Problems of ^ 
Society" andex the* dir<^cti,dn of ; ' 
. Dr / lb thony Campolo ; i^s t e^n -^1 
Baptist College, 

- Final decision by "fii^ard regarding 
racial imbalance* 

- Staff- In-Service Training. Series . 
V of sessioiia on "Actual Techniques 

: of Implementing .Full School Integration," 
* "Improvement 'of Instruction" and ^* , 

"Improvement of Human. Relations" by. 

Dr. Dan Dodsou- of New YorK^-.University* . 



11. September, 1971 



- Implementation of plan to achiifeye 
improved racial bialance. • 



Using tiie impetus gained from the Citizens' Advisory Commit tee •s w-^^ 

• _ ■ • ■ \ 

work and recommendations, the Ewing Board devised a multi-faceted attack > 
on the problems it w4s facing. The Board decided not o^ly to racdlally 
balance each school, but to work toward improving tiurripulum and* 
teaching and to eliminate overcrowding tha junior high school' level • . 

simultaneously. If these goals were to be realized, the Board had" to ^ 

«» ' . ' . - ' ^ 

gain *p^blic acceptance not only for the desegr<egation co'mpdnent of the 
plan jfeut for a bond issue needed to finance buildiixg Improvement plans. - 
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Though it is not reflected in th^ pxftvipl^ timetable th6 Board . 
worked between July> 1970 and April, :071 i^'- mdtmting, a building-./' ^ 
^program* and at *f inalizing plans for a teffer^qdum. Plans were *i 
f:^n^li2ed in Aprils 197i and the Board ^set a figure of $150^000 as - 
'the amount they would ask the .publx^^to approve in June, 1971. * These 
funds were earmarked for relocatable classrooms for the central. school 
(junior* high) and for improved elementary school libraries** ^^^The^Bdard 
decided it would be wise and prfeferable to keep' the referendum apart 
from their, responsibility to balance schools racially. ' Consequently ^ 
it was publicized that the plaSfe for desegregation would proceed- 
regardless of the outcome of the referendum* 

Emphases during the inteirim between^ April and June weliPBn sellln; 



« the public on the advantages of approving the $150,000 referendum 

' y ' ' ^ . ' ".^ ' . . v> ' , ' > 

while conpurrently iuruxrmlng them of the impending reorganization of 
schools. The 19/1 Spring issuVof '^Ewing' Township Board of Education 
News, ''^^the official^ school districtSaewslettet distributed to each; 
known citizf^n of 'the tox^nship, wa^ totally devoted to the whys of the 
reorganisation and the referendum. The Greater Council of CKurches 
participated in Lhe educating of the. publicly sponsoring a thiryrminute 

7 ' ' , : ' 

dlffcussiori^on the reorganization and referendum on WTTM, a local radio 
station.^ The local pness gave the details of the reorganization and 
^^jNje ref e3?endiua''and g^ve editorial support to both. / ' 

Touted as the most effective means of communicatinp;jjit^the public 
were the 'Coffee klatches" held by each of the 65 members of the Citizens* 
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Advisory Committee. Each member agreed to .incite at least, twenty 

parents to his/her home, for a morning coffee session. Literature 

that had been prepared abqiit the /referendum was distributed and . 

<l.iscussed. Attempts wei^e ma^e to get commitments 'from each attending 

parent to pall at least five friends to Kcplairi the program* 
• ' ' ' ■ \yy : ' . ' ^ - ' ' 

In additioii to using the Cltizer^' Advisory Coitofttee^nd "coffee 

klatches" to cpmmimicate plans, the Ewiug^Board, set up a "rumor phone" 

to quell rumors and to give parents facts* The idea of. using the 

phone to disseminate factual information grew out of a recommendation 

by the Citizens' Advisory Committee that better communications are 

needed between the school" system and parents. . 



4 -.- ' PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES INCIDENT 

' • - • , ^ TO. DESEGREGATION. 

^ ^ * Cu2±icuXuni Mbjiifications , 



As was alludedf to earlier, ^'impi^cMiig our educational system"! was the 
primary reason for, reorganization,* To that end the Ewlng Board of Education 
established a 65 member Citizen^' Advisory Board to study problems related 
to, and to jmake recommendations for Improvement^Hn curriculum, racial 
balance and the attitudes of students, te,achers and the administration tpjfc^a^d 
each "Other and education in general. . • : ^ . 



The Curriculum Subcommittee of the Citizens' Advisory Committee was 

- . ^ ' I 1 , - . • ^ 

set up .to study ways the curriculum In Ewing schools relates to achieving 
jj^acial balance with a minimum. of disruption to the student ]body and the 

community, and to resolving current racial. tensions in the educational 
'comiminity. The subcotoittefe reMewfed" tsne plresetit'^'cu Identified 

possible problem areas and drafted recommendations to be subjnltted to the 

'3 

full Citizens' Advisory Committee.. The^recommendations. were: 

^1. It is recommended that the report of the 1967-1968 Citizens' 

, ^ . * *■ « . * ' 

Committee be more fully implemented «^rith emphasis oh the. 

following areas....: . ' . . ■ , ^ ^ 

• a. Explore every, avenue fco reduce class size, and provide. increased 

. faLcilities -In the area of vocational training. * ' . 



Recommendations , were copied from the September 16, 1970 report by the 
Citizens* Advisory 'Committee to the. Board of Education. " 



\ ' • : ' * ' ^ ^ ' . ^» ' - . 

•b. Increase the library facilities and staff in -the 
V . elementary schools. ; 

Expand the guidance coverage at- the^^high. school with emphasis ,^ 
on the needs of the black student and initiate programs to 
improve cfomiminication between the, home and school with respect 
to guidance. * c ' - * v - 

d. Increase the. staff in the elementary areas of art, music arid . 

' ■ ■ ■ \ ' 

physical education. ^ ) * 

e. Continue to explore the more..non-traditionaL approaches to _ 
education with empirasis on enrichment experiences for all. 

^ • students. ' ^ - * ... 

f . Review the recr^iitment practices to ascertain if the staff 
turnover rate can be reduced, 

2. It is recommended that steps be taken to develop better communication 
^ ' between schools with regard to Qurricultraj and methods of teaching, . • . 
3/^ It is recommended'fthat sufficient staff b^'^provided to darify. on 
in-depth analyses Intia curriculum content, methods Of^f teaching and 

pilot ••studies so as /to provide a soiind basis'* for updating of present 

. ^ '* ' / . , ' ' • ' ' ■ • 

programs . j. • . „ 

4; It is 'r6comir^Ad|Bd that a pre-kindcrgarten program be seriously 

considered. ... v ' • ' 

5. It is recoDlmended that black studie.s be expanded to ajl grade levels 
as an integral part of es tab lished"^ history and social studies 
programs rather than as separate courses., - ^ * 



-Disposition of Recoinmendatl<^ - ^ ' 

The three recommendations that were identified a$' ipost crucial/.by .the 
Board, were: (1) increase library facilities and staff in the elementary , 
schools; (2) expand hl^ck s^jjidies 'to all levels as a part of established 
history, dnd social .st;udies programs; and^ (3) to tmprpve high school ^guidance,., 
for, black student's. . . - \ ^"-^ - • . % 

Concurrent with plans for reorganizliig (and desegregating) ^schools in , 
the district, the Board asked the ^public to, approve a bond issue for ?150,00p. 
Fifty thousand dollars of ^ this amount was designated for improving existing^ . 
elementally libraries. ^ / ' ^ . 

,^Black studies vas incorporated into, the regular social studies course 
material in both ^^lementary and sfecondary schools in 1970» As Jor adding 
guidance counselors at the upper level with whom blaclf'fetudents could relate ^ 
one, black counselor was hired "^^t the Ewing- High School,. 

other Changes " - - „ / . \ L / ^ / 

Tlje Ewing JBoayd 3f ^ducatlon^ advertised as one advantage of the 
rebr'gani^HonV' ~ . ' " /; % ^ . . ' 1 - 

"A host of new programs *"can* be - pfovidedrthe Cth^'^Vadjers* For . 

exampler, they will be exposed to home ecphpmics^ shbps, science labs, 

special art, musid room^ and'^regulatip^ g;/m3 wJLth^showers.. ♦^♦"^ ^ ^.^ 

' \, \ ' ' * ^ ■ \ ' ^ ' - \ ^ ^ " ^ 

This advantage was realised because of the, adoption of ' thfe 'middle s,chool, 

concept where students id grade^^ six 4nd seVen were, hopsed ,toget;he^#, JJjcth 

'grader s iwere exposed to the kinds of activities •formerly .resjarved for 

higher level ptaldents,/ i.e. interest groups running, foir tlftfee months each in 

BUch .areaa as survij&l* tetchniqueS^, newspapef staff / wrestling^- cheej^leading,.. 

' /-^ /V,.'^ v:'32 /--r;.^'; r 



golf, model building^ needle point, knitting, macrame, shop, photography, 
drama J. health careers, jewedry, geology, broadway musicals and chegs* , . 

Except for th^ modifications mentioned above, there were no other 
identifiable currlcmiar changes made that were incident to desegregation. 
This was .borne out in the question, "Summarize changes in the Sjchool's 
cuirflculum that werfe. made as a part of the desegregation process." 
.,th^t was^asiced of ^ach of ^ the seven principals interviewed, four at the < 
elementary l^vel and ofte each, at the middle, junior high and senioi: higlL« 
schools.*. Each principal suggested that no special programs or cjurriciulum 
changes resulted from the reorganlzatiot&pr desegregation.. 

' / . 0. • • ' 
^ ' Administration and Faculty Ratios \ / . 

Table 3 on page 10 summarizes the racial composition of !£ull time istaff * 

' one ye^r prlot to desegregation* Table 5 compares full time staff ope y^at^i 

"prior to reorganization with the current c<Mpositlon. The .table shows a. , 

7.4%^increase in full-time positions (from 443 to 478 1/2). There was a 

corresponding Incr'ease^-of 1.7% in non-vi'hite staff (from 18 to 28). 

The 1,. 7% .non-white Inciiease was accounted .for by .the addition of three 

xion-whlte vi^ principals, one each ate the ijild^le^, junior Wgh and senior 

high schools; "Ihe addition 'of dne non-white counselor at the senior high sQhool 

the addition of three classroom teachers; and, the addition of one teacher 

'aide and^.two positions, in the^ janitors* etc. categoty. ^ ' 

In hls*August 25, 1970 Progresss^eport of School- Desegregation Plans 

to the Director of the New Jersey \E6\fflce, the Ewing Superintendent 

Indicated that: 
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^ "Complete statistics regarding racial -Composition of pupils. 
' • ' and. Staff were, submitted~l:o\ the Of flee pf Equal Educational 
" Opp^^rjtunity 'in May, 19.70 ^ Since, that report we have doubled 
the black composition of our. 'teaching 'staff from, jten to a - 
^. total. of twenty-one.- This repi^esents an increase' of over 

100%. We now hav^fet least one black teacher in every school...." 

'-".* . , ^ *, - - « 

As one looks at current figures ;Eor non-wfiite, classroom teachers. on Table 5 
■ i ■ . ' . , . , ^ 

one notes 'that there are fewer than twenty-one (21) fullrtlme, non-white \. 

teachers as *the Superintendent suggested' in his report to the EEO Director, 

AlsOy as school visits were made, It was observed that not every school in 

.the district has a non-white, teacher on staff. When asked about the variation 

in current figures and figures that appeared, in the previously mentioned ^ 

r§po rt,. it was^e xpl^toed tJiat^e-lS^ften^aifj^^t to ^kee^ gqod blacks 

because they are attracted . to and are attractive to graduate study and jobs 



witlv higher positions and better -pay. 

It was also explained that .it is difficult to recruit black teachers 
to this surburban ^township . . According to the Superintendent, during the 
1969-70 and the 1970-71 school year§^ the district sent black and white , 
representatives to a number of cplleges throughout the- co^intry, Including - 
predominately black colleges, to recruit black teachers. The'effoytj met 
with minimal success. WhenVdiscussing. the recruiting efforts with one of 
the black vice principals who 'participated, it was confirraej^ that he. had. had 
negligible success in interesting prospective^black teachers to come to Ewlng. 



•Assignment, of Stiidents by 
Classes /Subject - 
and .Levels 



. V 



Preparatory to the Ewing Township Reorganization the &^ing Board explained^ 
to the public by way of' its official publication, "The^Ewing Township Board 



of Education News" the following: 

'^n^ people who have attended tht numerous Tueetrings on 
the* plan have asked ^ '*How will this achieve better racial* 
- balance/ especially In g5aaes^K--5?" Well,, a quick glaace at , 
our present school/district lines resemble a jigsav puzzle^ 
It appears to be a classic examplfe of gerrymandering and 
reflects the township's unusustl growth pattern.' In aii attempt 



, v_ "TSrSacially balance our schools according to total inifiorlty 

representation, . we are turning to the computer. ^ This process 
will attempt to achiev.^ balance, '^Iceeping '.children who live ' 
within walking distance 'at that school, keeping ''neighborhoods 
together at orie school, keeping children, in one family together »\ 
\ in > the same school, atid minimizing* the amount of busing.* • • . ; ^ 

Piarents will be notified of each child '^s* assignment before the 
close of school 14 everyChinjg goes according to pl^in." ^ ' . 

Evidence of the effects 'of or appearance of gerrymandering wks 'seen 

' , ' . * -^^ ' 

earlier in Table 2 which showed the disproportionate number of non-white 
students in some elementary schools when comparing the nuinber with the. percentage 
of such students in the district.. It. showed that only two of the district's 
seven eletnentary schools were racially balanced. ^ . * ' 

"With the help^jof the Illlfioid Institute of .Technology computer, tKe 
Ewing Schools were able to effect a racial balance standard of no less than 



18% nor more than 23% non-white enrollment per elementary school* Table 4^ 
indicates the success that the district anticipated in^ meeting the standard. 
Onc^ the standard had been met across 'the distriqt^s schools It then became 
a matter of how each school would assign students to classes and subjects and 
how teachers would group' them for instruction* ^The ei^phases shifted. from ; 



the central administration to the schools. 

In an attempt to determine how students are assigned to classes and 
levels withdjpu subject s> the Desegregation Study Team made casual 'observations 
of several classrooms at each school level, interviewed students, teachers' and 
counseloirs, and asked .each principal In the seven schools visited to describe 
the method used Iji his/,her school in assigning students. Additionally, the 



principal at Ewing High School was^rifequested to^ provide Information on the 
racial distribution of .students by subjects and levels of difficulty in 
academic courses. , ^ - • ^ 

At the elementary level, every principal except, one indicated that .students 
were assigned strictly heterogenepusly. When assi^lilfg students in cfasses 
across, the school such variables as race, sex and personality of student 
and^ teacher were tak^n into account. In the one exception, the principal . 
Indicated that she uses both heterogeneous and .hombgen'eous means of assigning 
students. She has 'set up two comb Jnatipn classes, one with Grades 2r3, and ' 
one with Grades 4-5. In each combination class is found the a.ccelerated 



students at each of the grade levels involved. The r^emainder of this school is 
heterogeneously assigned with ^'straight" kindergar^iart^through sixth grades, 
^plus one special education class. • ' ' ^ 

Table 6 shows the racial distribution of classrooms observed by Team ^ 

membets wftile in Ewing Schools. It should be noted that, the "Total No".- Students 

r ' ^ * ^ ' ' ' . • 

wasjobtained by a casual count by the observing team member. It does nojt^take 



into account the number of students enrolled, the number .of ^students who 
might have been absent from school or out of the classroom during the 
observation. Xt sKould also be noted *that xjlassea listed at the elementary, 
level were not all at the same school and that the same levels were not 

visited at' each school. ' . * ^ 

■> ■ ^ , ' 

Table 6 indicates that classes visited at the various, elementary schools ^- 

* 

had non-white population ranging JErom 11% to 27%, Except for the 2/3'-*T^ 
combination class with "accelerated students** in one school and a J'regul.ar 
second grade in another school, the classes .were within 18^^ .to 23% ^racial 

Standard set by the district. . - * 

: - ^ ■ '\ : ' 

.The. 18% to 23% standard was employed decjreasingly as onelibser^ed 

•- . • - ■ •• ■■ • . ^ --^ ■ t-: . • .• 

classes. ^above the elementary -school level. .At the middle school level' it- 
was ^explained .that the classes are heterogeneous ly assigned, but that there is 
ability grouping in mathematics. ,The middle -school facilitates the concept 

of departmentalization. The latter makes ability grouping easy to, accomplish. 

' ' ■ • ^ ■ " ' • ■ ■ . ' • / 

But, the school chose to homogeneously assign students only itr-m^thematics. 



At the junior high school level* Grade &, students are basically assigned,^^ 



by the prinQipal and counselor. ' SixteW studer^^s^J^n^^ (15 white and 

1 asked on a student interview to respond to^ among other 

things, 'iHow was the program you are now enrolled in selected?" Possible 
: choices were / . / . ' ^ ^ , . . ■ 

a. my own choice ' - * 

bt advised by my counselor • . 

C.'^ suggested by parents * * ' 

• ' ' ' ' ■ ' ^ * • c ' * 

d. a$signed to me ' 



\ ' -34- 
. TABLE 6 

Racial Distribution of Classrooms 
'Observed In Ewing Township SchQols 



~ — — 

Grade Lfevel/Subject 



Total No* 
Students 



No. l^hite 
Students 



Percent \^hite 
Students 



No. Black 
Students 



Percent . 
St:udents 



Elementary Level . 



: : Grade 5 (Sec. St.) 

■Grade?.- ^ 
• * Grade 1 . . ,/ ^ 
, Special Ed > . 
. Grade 2/3 ComblAat;lon 
' Gr'ade 5 . . 
Grade 4 

Mi<^5le School Level 

Grade 7 (English) ' 
: Grade 6 (English) 

junior High Level " 

, Social Studies - Top 8 
"English - Slow 8 
Erigilah - Average 9 
rXlgebra I, - 9 

High School Level 

. History - Below Average 
ir;" 'Adjusted History * (Slow) 
Algebra 1^- Senjo 
General Science 
Chemistry 
Biology 

M^ematies - Pilot ^ 
Algebra ff Geometry 
English - Average IZ 
English- Top 12 
Gym. - Female ^ 
Modern Dance - 'Female 
Vofif^Ball - Male." '* 
Volleyball - Male 
Health 
.-\M«ftal Shdp - 
^W6od Shop 



. 20 

9/.i- 
18 

a- 

23" 




16 
16 
16 
7 
16 
17 
19 



80% 

84;: 

78% 
89% 
81% 
83% 
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89% 
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20 
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100% 
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14 
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11 


100% 


25 
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3 
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3 
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7 
2' 
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^6 
5 
0 
4 
4 
'4 
0 
0 
0 
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'27% 
16% 

.-22% 

ii% 

. 19% 
17% 



24%" 
26%C10%other 



7% 
12% 
18% 
« 35% 



. 24%. : 

37% V 
. 0%'- 
37% . 
11% 
11% 

- 46^ 
21% ' 

22% 
■ 11% »' 
' 29% 

- 0% . 
0% 

. 0% 
12% : 
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Thfrteen <13) students answered^ Eleven (11) or 85% selectexi answer "d," 

' . * . ' ■ ' ; ' ■ / ' • "'^ 

indicating that their prograths were assigrted. Two (2) or 15% answered ^ 

' ■ ' ■ " . «^ / . , < L i . \ 

that their progrjams' were suggested by their pa:^ents.| . * \ 

.V- t ' ■ ' ' ^ ; ^ - ' 

In still another attempt to get students* pe'rceptloiis o£ the way they 

are assigned to classes group/ sessions were held wi^|v t,en (10) whlt^ students 

and (10) black. students. These studexits were aske^d how they get'theiir claiss " * 

schedule. Their consensus answer to the query was: . » • 

"They place^ii? at wbateve^r^leyel they think we ate , ^ ^ \. , . 

at when we leave el.ementary school.^ ^ ' , ^ 

The black students added the commerit: - . ' ^ - - . ^ * ' ' . 

' • • ^ r * * ; ' ' ' 

. ' "Inmost caseis they feel we are below grade level." ' * * ' ^ 

When asked, ^Do you have anything to ^ say about what' courses you woiild tike to 

' ' ' ~^ — ' -sr — . ' ■ ^ % ' ! ^ * 



take?" 'the consensus' answer was: v * » ' ' 

"It*s up to you to go to your guidance* couns'elor to change. 
, any of your subjects/-' 
* rp^or t9 a student entering, the 9th grade the Guidance Department at. -"^ r' ,^ 
Fisher; Junior, High School requests that each eigh^ grade teacher of tnathetnaticS^, , 
science, social studies and English assign his/her students a iiumber wbJ^eh 
represents the class level In which he/she feels the students should be placed. 
The procedure is more adequately described in .the March 7, 1972 memora^idum 

from the Fisher Junior High School feuidance Department ^that has been attached. 

^ . * ' .\ ' " • . ^ ' ' ' , 

Students ai;e given an Opportunity to select courses (see the N^nth Grade 

. , ' - ; 

Subjects Elections form that is attached). When there appear^ to be discrepancies 
between a teacher *s perception of a student* s ability to handle a course, selected 
and the student *s desire to enroll, the matter is resolved v^ith the help of the , 
guidance counselor. . ' , • ' * . 



^ - F.ISHER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ' ■/ . • ■ , 

• ' . « ' ^ ' ' ' 

^ . ■ ^ ^ MarchV, 1972 ' ■ 

'To: All 8th Gr^de Math^ Science,. Soci3.'l: Studte§:knd English Teachers 
From: Guidance' Department - . ^ ' " , * ^ ^ . • ' 

Re: Student P lacement for Sc hool Year 1972-73 , . - 

Please list alphabetically the students^ in each of your 8th grade , 
classes* According to the instructions, for each deparrtment , please assign 
each, student: the number wKich represents the class level in which you feel 
he should be placed next yeaV."^. ^ ' - . • 

, ; Math . ' ^ Recommended for Algebra ' , 

^ \ ' , ' ^2 — RecoiMetided fot Algebf^ I - Part-^1- 

. ^ ' 3. — -Recommended for Qeneral Math* 

c ■ ■ ' ^ " ■ . ' - t . ' • ■ . X 

. ' Science . , \ 1 * — Superior • ^ • * . 

'and . /I Above Average ; i , ^ 

^ / . - - • Social Studies \ — Average" \ , ^ 

' / . • : . 4 — ^ Belpw *Averkge " * ; • - . : ^ ' 

/ ^ 5* — Very Slow • ' ^ , ' 



>t — (StJcial^Stu'dies - Any student rat ecTT^ or 5 will be 
* * f " considered not: recjnnnifende4 <for 

^ * ^ Non-Western Cultures or Problems 

^ ^ * *' of Modern Man) . 

- ' 4 " ■ ^ ^ • . 
English \' ^ " - 1 — ^ Above Average 

, , ' . ^ ' ^ . 2- ^- Average . - ' 

,3 — Below Average' . . 

. . - ' V. ' ^. — Practical English, . 



> 

4 



- : . Ele'ase fill out the attached sheet In pencil ,and return .to Mrs, Bozarth 
by March- 13 (Monday) . 'v • ' " ■ ■ 'S" , . ■ ;■ 



^ "37- ■ 



£^ Uq/^ Gi rl , ' ib^^ ' \ 



* : . - ' - NINTH GRADE. SUajECT EUcTtONS _ 

• < 5 ;\ " ,Ptac| a chciclc n^)ct to the course yaii piarr.tOi take naxt year^^^ViaiJ muSt*^ \. >^ 
^ tak6 Engltsti and:Phys1cal E,<]uc^tiphitl sddftipnV ypu>yy\ch6'o^e t - ' , ; . 

U ^'^^'^r ot^iien majors* /You may aUp. che^jse a mlwr. if you desirer/^ ♦jMajors-in^et r 
\iPive'tirnes a week, ilninors. m§et, *'twf C9»). All stiicj^fnts must carry least/^ ^ ^ . ' 

Jtud^tcf choosing. gener,a-t science chciose t^wo o/ tbr^e half year el^ives^ ^^'^.^-^^j^^ 
; »V; Coytrse 7^k\e h , Cf^e^Sits PerJ^; Course Titi? r n^.,Crecllt 
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^•xi- ^ A sample .of fifteen (150 sttide^ttts lll..<3rade,.9, (11 .whites, and A blacks),. 

y-^'^^^ * .vas' asked to also respond to, the fiame question. aske^^l of 8th graders, namely, 

* C "How wa's the program you are enrolled in selected?'^ Unlike the 8th graders ' " 




, sttidea£"-X7^ .^nffiee^ed" ^hat tlie^progr^ was selected withit^he advice of the _ 
.ttt^,., ^.v.. ^ 6oun3eCLoi?;^/ariaf..tt7o'.sjtud'ent^ (1 white. and 1 black), o£ ^.3% ,safd their programs 

'^'^'l^Jf^!^!^^ r Paring the'*i^te©riew\wi^ the pri^nclpal and Vice ^prixtj?!^ at^ E{>«hg * 
V-h-* ; " , ;\ScTO it was irepotted thajt tli^' practice fpllweJl regard jjRg placement J*" 




c^ ;- /^'^f^:'(/..^\^^J' \A?^i.8nments/ to classed afe general 1^- bas^ipd oh t^aiqlier 

^r^'^^lVvi^^^^ '/^re^^ionuaendations;."/^^^^^ /\ " /'-\ 

^ • - ' * |;.2.^';/*Student^' chdos^'i^t^elr classes ba^^*d on :thelr goals\^ 




r*.!'V''- "^'r- sphere' Wa.3 less th'an trotal agreement onj;hether /subjects /classes are really . 

/ . '^^s^gignedior wheiher? t:hay are selected , by the student* As was done with 8th 

, . CJ"^ ^ 4nd 5C^K. griaidexsiil' the. -matter of program determination was' taken to the students 

ERXC .J^^^kI'J^S^^^^ 1 Forty-seven (47) XOt\i grade students in ' two study Kails 



.wece asked ..tQ^re'Sppnd_.t:p^ the_..que§,tipn, , !!How was the .program you . are^ 

-selected?" The same, question was aslced of ^ thirty (30) 11th graders and ^ . ; 
^ f ofty-^lgfit (48) atudent^ In grade 12.' Their responses by grade and race 
were as follows; v . - ' 

. . Choice Grade id >Grade 11 ^ ' Grade 12. \ 

•\ (n47: 35W-12B) , (K=30: 20W-10B)' . \ (N«48:. 37W-UB) 

- . / ^ -No.'^.ZV llo . % No. % No. % Ko. No. T 

a. ' w}\ own choice 21-45?^ 9-^19;? .11-37% 9-30% ' 3Qr63? ' 8rl7Z 

b« advised to by . . ^ - . 

' my/counselot - 11-23% 3-6% - 4-13% 0-0%^ , 4-8% ; 2-4% 

' ' ^ - ^ ' ► • " ^ ■ * ■ " 

c. . suggested, by *^ , 

m^>BB^^nts 3-6% 0-0% -1-3% 0-0% .0-0%- 1-2% 




d. ' as3ig«i^^^ . 0-0% 0-0% - 0-0% 1-3% ^ « 0-0%. .0-0% 

- e. otfter ^ . 0-0%. 0-0% 0-0% V 0-0% 2-4% 0-0% 



The larger perc'entaga of students In each grade , In the high school expressed ou^ 
the student Intefirvlew form tihat their programs are self-selected. In eyery. 
case the tuajorlty of studehts who Indicated that they did not choose their 



pvm program 



counselor. 



suggested t^at the programs were set with the. advice of j^the 



"^i;ouplng Patterns Within and 
' * \ Across, Classes - ' • m \ 

The ^previous, section and this one are so closely related that one 

could have logically considered, the two together to reduce the overlap. However 

' ^ ' ' , 'v? J ^ • , . * ; ^ ' • ^ ! ^ , ' . ^ 

It was felt, .to be legitimate to discuss grouping patterns separately because 

In^ .varying situations classroom assignments across, schools can differ markjedly , 

from grouping, patterns used^ by individual teachers " sy ' 



1- 



Aajwras jneatloned ,1a t^3^.(ledin^^ the. principals In each bCthe^ . 



% 

schools 



5 visited were requested .tq^rayl4e itifonnatioji on theirj'methbd(^) oJf. -J% vi 1 
assigning students acro^ grades^ classes in the^ schools* At the^eleme^i^tary' ^ ^"f^ 



4'- 



ERLQ 



school level the practice was to* heterogeneously group students,, taklxig into 
account* race,, sex and' personality , of students ^nd J:eachers* ,/The one exception 
foifnd was at Lanning Elementary School which Used both heterogeneous grouping, 
,and homogeneous grouping, t^ie latter in the form, of a Grade 2~3 and Grade 4^5 
combination class into which "ady^need" students at , these levels. per|^pla"0€d/* ^ 

' ^ Table ,2 shows** that iii 1970,. the year. prioi^'to-Rep^g^nizat ion, Lanniipi^/ 
School had the highest non-white p&pulatipn' of any school; in , the ^disi^tct, _ 
:^ %4Z. tJhen the boundaries were redijawn it -picked, lip whd^te ^t^dent;s f rbm 

residential area vjhere, the mean inc6me.^evel.^of students' parents, is estimated 

^ now to be $15,0^0 - .$24,000, tlje.mean hoiisingpvalue $40,000 -^^$45,000, the 

• " - '* - :^ • C ^ ."''-^^ ^ • : 

education. level of the head of the househsOld equals two y^ars cC.ccll?gi^_pl^s,^ 
and the, occupations represented were professionals, salaried managerials and 
government worker. According to^ two..of the. white parents whose children went - 
to Lanning School under the Reorganization Plan the. combination classes made- 
, the transfer more palatable because it. was felt .that such class, ai^rangements 
would not stifle thefir children V. learning , or Interfer^e wlTth the kinds of \- 
, experiences^ children wr^re having iat their former scl^ool.- , ^ \ 

After clOTses were assigned by the. pirlncipal, the, trend -,a| the jelement^ 
level was toward teachers' grouping for skills. In neatly every ^ case, except 
^ in Special Education where a great dealLof Indivijdualized Instruction was tilje ; 
mode, students were regrouped "for mathematics ana reading, some.times spellings 
The tendency, as mentioned by .principals and , teachers who: were *interviewed^. ' 
* Vas , toward white students occupying the tpp levels in class and blacks filling . 
the average andr. below ave rage levels ♦ \ ; >;< ■ ' . : ♦ . f> v - 

y' . .. ■ : ■ ' \ ' ./•"■.u • 4{5"''' -:• ''o "-^ ■ , 



Tha middle, jschool assi^jns students he terogeneousXy . generally, llowey|Br^ 



aT)llity grouping* is used In mathematics \th^ scho.pl* Few otl;ier data / 

were otherwise coll^jBcfed to substantiajte the way students are., placed at jbhe 
^middle school levels. ^* v 

At. the junior high school .where d^artmentalization takes on more prpmineric 
the prJiicipal and counselor. almost exclusively assigned 8th grade students to, . 



classes. Though the principalrand counselor played a major. role in the pia^?^ent 
of Sjth grade students ±nclassfs,stud«pts at this\levei .were giyen mpr^fof a 
choice o£ electing the^kind of cpurses and course empfiasis. they wan^d. Homo*-, 
geneous grouping,. a la labels such as "Superior," "Above Average^ "Average," 
"Below Average," "Slow," and others, was the general practic^ Through limited 
•observation and conver-sation at the 8th find 9th grade ley^s it was noted th^t 



there is a seeniingly ,disproportional:e number ^f, non-wlute stu<56nts in the "Below 
Average"^ and "Slow" classes, . - \, " ; " 

At the senior, high school there is a d,ichotomy according .to students' \ 
abilities in the academic. areas. Student selection of courses Is governed in 
'.large measure by their probability, of success as measured .by their perfotmance 
in previous teachers'. classes,, table 7 shows the racial distribtit^-ori of ^ ; > 
Students in Ewiiig High School In English and Social Studies classes. , In English 
12, Superior, white students make up 92% of the. class, non-white only B%7 The — 



same is true in. Ab6ve Average classes in English 12 XB6% white - 14% non^hite), 

; . ^ ' • ' V ' . ' . ;\ ^ . 

American studies 12 (91% white. - 9% non-white), U.S. History I, 11 (877. white 
13% non-white), and Social Psycho logy/ll and 12 (92% white 8% non-white)^ 
The converse is true at the other end of the scale. .Non-whites, in this case 
all blacks, .jnmke up*37% of the slow Average class of English 10,^ and 40% of 
^the Adjusted class in American Studies' 12.* , > 



^ ^ s^galn in Tabl4 8 it is noted that ti^ite. students occupy a disproportionate 
percentage of spots in the advanced" cour.ses in Science and 'Mathematics at Ewing 
High School. In Physics 1?/ Superior, 94% of the students are^ vhite, in the . . 
'Hiysics 12, Harvard Project 91% are white. Similar percentages, for whites 
are found in BloJtogy 10,. Above Average, 90%, Chemistry li. Above Average, 94%^ 
JVlgebra K", 11^ Above Average, 94% and- Sr. Academic Matliema.tics ,^ Superior., 94%.„ 



. TSiere^is a higher concentration of black students .in the Average category, „ 
: fo|^ example Algebra I> 10^ 64%, Biology 10, 45%. . 

When. guidance counselors at the high school were aslced to accpunt ^or 



tudents were found in the 

♦ - 



• th^..*}fea9Qxit6) disproportionate numbers of black studen 
^rnqre^adv^ responded; ^ . ^ 

^.^OC ^.,'!TeaaIier6 recommetid students to these courses^^The only way, 
\ ' ^ ^ blacks , get into tol> classes is to be arbitrarily assigned by 
' ""X, tlife counselor foi/ racial representation. Sometimes this back 

fires-." ^ " " ' \\ . . ' 

2. ' '"Students are grouped l)y -ability by thfeir teachers/* . 
3i. "Distribu^tive Education or/work study courses such as 

Home Economics and Business are elected more by blacks " \ 
"than rare these kinds of cdurses." • . - ^ . 

The previously mentioned racial distribution tables, were replicated for 
languages and Business at Eying High School • Table 9 shows that the disparity 
between whites Bnd blacks irT, the Superior ciasse.s remains . In Spanish IV, 12, 



the white-black ratio id 86% - 14%, in Latin III & IV, il.and 12, the ratio is 
90% - 10%». The trend ^en begins to change with more blacks being found in the. 
.Above Average' and^ Average to< Above categories^ for example Shorthand II*, il, , 
Above Average, 75% white - 25% black; Secretarial ^and Cleric^^l Office Practice 12, 
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,^o\teJlverag^ „(78% -white -.22*X ^bla<iky. „rBlacks^cantinue,,to.>e^ disproportionately 
represented ^in the Average category, ^ ^ 

" . ^ Extra- Cur ricular 'Activities ' ^ ' , . ^ 

At the^ junior high and senior high scho'o.i leye^ls the Desegregation Study 

T^am focused on the participatory patterns of students in the extra-curricular 

activities of the school. . As a prelude to the focus eacfi principal was asked 

If any extra-curricular activities were curtailed or stopped cotnpletely as a. . 

result of the desegregation pl'en.^ The answej: was "No." At^|:he high school 

level the plan was seen as a reorganization, plan which affected the elemeatary 

and junior high levels, not the former » The junior high *s. extra-curricular 

program was only affected to the extent that it had to expand to accommodate 

* « *** . • . - , ' * . ' - , */ * 

students from a previoXis junior high which 'was being d is (Continued. The 

discontinuation was £^11 a part of the districts moving toward a "central ^clipol" 

concept ^hich resulted In all students of junidr high age being housed at one 

site. ■ ' , / • , ' ^ ^ * ^ T 

' ^ ^ . ■ ^ • ' 

In or^er to get a reading on the number ^nd kinds of extta-curricular 4 
activities that wer^ found In* each of the schools at the upper levels, the , 
principals ^f the junior high and senior higli schools were requested to complete 
two forms r one entitled "School' Athletic Teams" on which he was to record the' 
^major athletic teams the school sponsors, vd.th the race of the teams* student 
leaders specified; and, the other entitled ''ScKools, Clubg and, Other Extra- 
Curricuiar Activities (Exclusive of Varsity Athletics)," on which major clubs 

and organizations, and the racial makeup of their studfent participants, wQre - 

' ' * .1' , 

. ' » . • * ' , . /, 

hijghlighte^d* , * ^ , , ; , ' ^ . , * 
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School Athletics - lusher Junior^Hlgh School ' ^ ^^^^ " 

Table 10 shows the participatory patterns of students in school athletics 

at Fisher Junior HigR School. It shows that there is black participation in 

each, though minimal in several, except in Cross Country where there is'noV 

partidpatipn. Bl^ck students are attracted to the more "conventional" sports - 

and are highly representeil in .the^ for example Football, 59%. white r;41% bl^fck; 

Boys Basketball, 50% wftite - 50% biackj^ and Girl-s Baskettrall, 57% white - 43%.^ 

black. There -is modest participation of blacks in Track and less interest in 

other events as evidenced by l:he lack of participation^ The leadership pattern \, 

is interesting. The Football team witsh 41% black particpation has a black * 

• ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

captain* However, the 8th Grade Soccer team with !9% black and the Track Team 

wit;h 13% black both have bX&ck capt.ains. The converse is true In Boys and Girls 

Basketball where there is, a large percentage af black participation. The 

student ^leadership .is* white. • ' 

One of the. questions asked of teachers at the » Junior high level was,- "What 

does the school do to encourage black students. to participate in, school activities?" 

Teachers (three of. .them) answered that they knew , of nothing special that was ^ . , 

^ • \ ' ' ' ' - ^ ' - ^, y^^ 

'being donei . . ^- - * . . . v ^ 



chool Athletics - Ewing High School • , " \ ^ ■ 

Ewing High School sponsors twelve athletic teams, or squads. Table 11 ^ 
fiJiQws the amount of total team p^^rticipation and a raAial breakdown per te^m,/ 
with race of each, team^s. leadership identified. As was ti?ue at the junior ^ 
level* black student participation was concentrated primarily in the "conventional" 
or "more traditional" sports, such as Boys^ Basketball (38%), Girls^ Basketball C 
(44%) > Cheerleaders (3^.%) , and Softball (50%). One team that is, not "otherwise 
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considered "traditional" had a high perqentage of black participation, namely 
Wrestling (35%). Football with 20% black participation, BasebalJ. (18%) and * 
Track with 19% are traditional sports that have, student populations' that are 
.reflective of the schools non-^hite population. There has been little interest 
shown by black f^r soccer agd hockey anH none shown in Cross-Country and 
Bowlirig. ^ ^' / . ^ 



* * . . . \ ■ School Cluhs and Organizations 

(Exclusiye of Varsity Athletic Teams)' . . > . ' ' 

.As*with school athletic teams there was neither a curtailment nor a 

proliferation of school clubs and organizations incident to the . desegregation" 

{> » ' - ' ' y . . . ' ' . 

plan atH:he junior hi^gl^ and senior high levels The earlier t:ontext of this 



report ^conveyed, the presence 
might appropriately referred 



of interest groups at the middle school. These 
to school clubs so should be dealt with herein r 



School Clubs and Organizations Antheil Middle School 

The writer had" an opportunity to attend a public meeting of the 
Ewing Board of Education during which time a teacher and student from^ntheil 
—JtWdle School explained the Interest Gro up .program *. During each of^he threl^ 
. lunch periods dailly" ther^siiudenti^ 3't Antheil have the option of participating 
in one of twenty-five (25) clubs that are pffeijed per day. is.tudeuts^mayJL- 
participate in. a maximum of four clubs per yekr as each is rumfor approximately 
two ^months. Thei offering includes a Cooking Club, Car topn Club » Jewelry ^ 
Making Club, Model Building Club, Sports Club and others^ The Study Team did 
not pbserve th$se clufit in action but was told that there is ''good*' participation 

on , the. part of all students in the school, black and white alike, 'The purpose 

•'• ' ^ • , ^ , *' • ^ .' 

of this .activity is to help students^ develop Int^reats^in and try activities 

/they might otherwise have little contact with* 54 
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School Clubs and Organizations - Fisher Junior High School ^ ' - 

Table 12 lists the major clubs and organizations at Fisher "Junior High 

School* It shows that there are- two. ^pjSnlzatlpns^ln which. black stuSents . , . , * 
hold a majority, namely .the-* Spahish^lslub > 60% anil thfe Canteen Cbiontil with '80%^ 'r 

On the other hand,* there; are three organl^zatlons.'in which th6i:e are, el,l , \ 

^ for exaniiple th^ Booster C,lub, Science; Club attd:^ Newspaper C^^ , . 

;ls Gymnastics '(?3X 'white there is particlpa.tibn o£ bjack and * 



white students 
Except for Gir,ls 



white students ln ^othe|r activities. . :V / \> 



School Clubs- 'and Organizations --^^ E\<t^ii8 High SchP'ol ^' 

• The major clubs and organizratioris j, their membership :in, terfts, of numbets \ 

. -^^ ^ ' / ' ' ' ^--'-K - . V. . 

and their r.acial m^eiip, ar/s shown on. Table IS. It shows that^' ortly one. / ' 

.organization in thetgcJwol. has representation from^e jracfe, that organization [\ 
bqing Highlights (the school newspap.er) that has, 1Q0% white' membership T^ls . . ./.^ 
Is nbt to infpr that, there is.^^qual r(^resentatloix,,o^ others, Th6 3rd W^rld! \ ' 
' Ciub^s 94^ black while the fpllowirig are overwhetolngly whi^tet^ Interjiajjuidnal , 
Re;j.ati6ns (9^^%) ^Erescoes XJ-tt^^axy mgazine) 95%/ Ye^^^ tjie ' 

Guidance Ciub (94%) ^^xTfie Student Council, Varsity E Club and Health^Gareers > 
Ci\ib have a sub^tantiial blapk parti*cipatory rate with 3,3%,^ 35% and '33Z.,r^£ip.edteLvely>^ 
It is it! teres ting to note that each of these clubs have Ijlack students in leader- 
ship positions, for example the President aja4 Vice President 'of the ;stmdOTt , 
Cpjincll are black; the Vice President \of the.^ Varsity Club is blacK}- and ^ t^^ 
Secretary of 'the "Health Career^s Club is ^|>l^ckv The member sl)ip iiv the I^ibrary \ ^ 
Council, Gymt^astics Club ,> and, .lesgef s6,\the Drama Club come nearef reflecting 

the black/whit.e population rat'ib. that e^^ists at the school with 20%, 19% and , . / 

' ' ^' v *.v.-.«" . ' * '* • . 

14% respectively. ' \ ' *' \ 1 ' 



> 



Social and ^Friendship Patterns of ; . y-^ ' . 

^ ' Facultyi" Staff ;and. S.tuden^^ 7- - . 

During each, interview ^ith principals arid teacherS the interviewer was^ 

asked to share his/her perceptions of th^ social and patterns, if any, that 

have or are emerging as a resuli:' of, tjie. racial balancing in each schpol^^ \r - 

Parents who were*^intervlewed were. al§o. asked' to comment » ^ 



- ^ . ' " I Student/.tnte r^ctlon , * / ' , . 

3-7'. . ;""The^.Xjeam was particu^^^ in determining the.interactipnal 

J.,.. ^.pattferas, Jta, the elqpientary schools that had minimal or no non-white, students 

. ,befprfe'ishe Reorganization ^lan» When the ptlricfpais at*tha two elementary ^ 

: - ' schoolsi that'. fit Into^ this -Category were asfeed'^^To what extent do students 
^' ; V ; groiApjfhems^ the. fpllowijig:.^ 1) Befo^e/afteCscUppl^ 2>v4junchrod!^is^ . 

I / . 'jj.;/3);^lssem^^^ arid 5>>l^cljool,e^^ they respbnde'd?^^^ 

' 'i ' . "^-^^^Thia Students arec relating' mdjce and. more' Since ':the, f irst 



;year..'^-;^;: -.^^c^ 



"I amrnptipitig a niimber of students walking before ajhd after, 
s^chool together,: 'All black students are bussed Ixrv SQiiLf they" 



are to iiiss that bus because. they are going hom6 with a classmate,' 
\ the parent ,m^st send aMiote,, More*-and more o^ this is happening'. ^^ . . 



.'I'v6; noticed that students don't hesitate to touch, Kold hands,.? 
, embrace • first year w 

».jthitdfvyear. the bestV^ - 



'^^ embrace i v^^ first year:; was good, the second year better, bi^t the^*> 
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The principal at the middle school reported that the interaction between 
black and white students was "good" in lunchrooms and in such places as 
hallways, library ai;id the like. , As ^bx as classrooms^ assemblies and siidilar 
scho^ events aire concerned, the chances for interaction are decreased . * 
because students are . assigned seats. In this case, as in most .cases at the 
elementary level, the fact that a, large perceatage of the student body Is bussed 
in wks cited as a. natural deterrent to establishment, of friendships that extend 
beyond the bounds of 'one's immediate neighborhood. * 

The .admlnlstratiy.fi staffs at the junior And senior high school reacted 
differently to the question on student interaction. The tone ^f their responses 
was jthat "students gravitate toward, frien^is, black with black and white with, 
white. "^ The consensus of the stdff members was that though exceptions, cam be 
found and perhaps increasingly so ,^ there is not a loji^of.intetactioi) betweeir— 
•the races^at these levels^ ' 

A total of eighteen teachers throughout. the district was asked to also 
respond to the question- "To what extent do students group themselves...'?" One-, 
thlif^of the teachers did not respond to the item. Others who did answer 
varied greatly "In. their answers. For exaiaple,. at the element^ry^ ther.e were . 
those who Indicated that there was no interaction before of after school because 

of bupsixifg and. those who Indicated that interaction is limited beCaupe students 

'j ^ ' ' ' V . • ^ 

are assigned seats in classrooms, assemblies, etc. Others said that students are 

alloWei^ to^ sqat themselves by friendship groups and that this practice is ^ 

spreading. . At the middle school the prevailing answer regarding before/after / 

school and lunchroom interaction was, "They are usually in their o\m little 

groups with their friends..." , As JEor assemblies, "(they).inix?d, because they • 

are seated according to the way they are in classes"; ^ildssrooms r "left up, to 
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the teacher (some) use alphabetical arrang^ent because it's c^onvenient ' ; ^and, 
schodl events - "They mix very well far after school and school social! 
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functions^ V , - • ^ / 

' - ' * " * ' > <* 

\ ^ \ Teacher opinions^ at the junior, high and senior high levels were basically 

the same^as expressed by their ad^mlnistrators. They/made such statements as: 

" - / ' * I.'' "Black students are clannish and e^cclud^ whites from 

V' their groups ,^ v 

2. "Self grouping is normal," ' ^ ^ ^' . 

3. ; "Blacks ^nd whites separate by their normal groups*" * 

In a group. session wich' seven parents in the Ewing District, comprised of 
two black ifiales, four black females and one. white f emale , th^ .parent© were ^ 
asked, "How do your children Interact with children of different ^/aces? Do *th^y ^ . 
- ^ . ^ have frlerfds of different races olitslde the school?" The answer that seemed 

to bring. about consensus was given by /one black female: c 
. " ^ ' ' " V ^ "Our children- have lo,ts of ifr lends. They comfe here to play, 

^ J- . ^ ' Our children are In-^ited to' tb'^'l'r houses to play* They, go , • 

, ' swimming together,..." , . 

Thege parents explained*^ that at the .elementary level friendship patterns 'are 
developed, interactions are numerous. But, as student^^'?row older they ^et 
pressured from others in their age and racial group ta 'identify more cldsely ^ 
wlthi" their own" *group. These parents arlso recognized tThat a similar kind ^ 
of pressuife 1^ exerted by the hbrne* . ' . . 

In summary, principal, teachers and parents indicated that students at the 
elementary level do interact rather freely. The former reported that more ^ 
and 'more multi-racial friendship patterns are emerging as time advances in . *■ 
schools that fomerly had little or no minority students. Development of ' 



*■•■, '■' "• ' "rf" . ' - ' . - - •' ■ ■ •''"<'- 

:■ • ^ ' ■ : ■ '-^'^ . ' . : . ' ■ •'■ 

. ^ ' \ ' social, and friendship patterns is somewhat deterred by the existence of ^iiss^in^ 
\ \ - Friendship 'patterns at the junior high and senior^high differ markedly from . ^ 
;\ r ' ^ , those-. In earlier gradea. The general trend is that "students gravit;ate^' * ^ 

7ard friends, black with, blaclc and white with whit^." The parents who , ^ 
were interviewed "cox^firmed the. existence of pendencies ..toward isolation with 
^udejits at the upj^er leyels and cited as reasons peer pressure and parental 
pressure. * ^ ' -/^ . 

staff - Interaction ^ 



V Interviews with principals^ and teachers rfevealed that for the most part 
relationships that exist between, faculty and staff are limited to in-school 
"hourk and activities. No principal indicated that there existed anything but 
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"good" interaction -between teachers during these, hours and activif^ As • 

far as after school* rel'atibnships, the friendship' pattern of teachers tended to 

" - .' ■ A\- ' , 

resemble that of studenus at' the, upper levels; that is, teachers tend to gravitate 

^toward friends. Apparently those friends. are of'Uike race. 

' ^ ' ' , ' ' \ ' ' - 

* . As a corollary, to the^ query on student attd* teacher iritleractional t^dencies, 

> those* teachers and principals who were interviewed were .asked tp identify any ^ ' 
activltiea,or strategies their school has developed tp foster inter-group ^ 
associations.- Of the eighteen teachers who 'wefe,^ asked, seven had no answer; " 
seven- indica ted '*Nothing"''*as an answer, and the ptheiis answered jespectively; 
"Treat all kids the."same"t "use^ class assignments and game^*'; "opened all organi- - 
'^zatlohs to all students";. anH, *'not much.'^ . ' 
. ^ . ^ • - . ' ' • 

. Equality. of Student Discipline/' - - ' 

Inasmuch as the matter of student, treatment beyond classroom - 
9i->" * assignment Is a matter of considerable importance and sensitivity in school 
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. .diatricta that have .desegregated^j^the Desegregation Study„ Team sought^ „ 
-.impressiona from principals, counselors,, teacher^ and stuc^e.nts alike on this 
issue. The purpose of the numerous Inquiries was to determine whether or 



|r not disciplinfe .was dispensed equally or whether or not some patterns of 

" • ■ ' ' i ' ^--^ ^'^ ' \ - 

differentiated disciplining could* be dete^cted* . • v .- . 

' " - , ' . ■ - ' ^ • 

Principals were asked to complete a section on a School- Information form 
entitled ^^i^lsions. Suspensions .and Discipline, In the qection eaclr^rjhcipal 
* wa9 asked to estimate the number and percent of expulsions by facial groups over 
the' last ^:wel^^&^onth8, to give the major reasons fot expulsipns and to identify 
tl\e»proportion of ^suspensions and other discipline cases that vere attr^tbut^^ble . 
to majority and minority group students* ,At the elementary and middle schopl, 
levels there were no. expulsipns or suspensions reported. The same was true at the 
-^iwaior and senior high leyels as far as expulsions were concerned. However, the 
. junior high school reported that an e^tliaated 266 students were suspended over the 
•last twelve. months. Of /this number 183 (68%) were white and 83 (32%) were black. 
The senior high school estimated that 567 students were suspended over the same 
period, 406 (72%) white and 161 (28%) black. • ' ' . ^ 

' Schools in the Ewing Di8tri9t, especially from the middle 'scho'ol upward, 
tei)d to pay special attention, to clearly de^fining their discipline policies • 



The middle^ school, junior high and senior high schools Jiad printed Discipline 
Gulde^^ that are giyen to each student enrolled. Attempts are made to explain 
the* guidelines to students in homerooms and assemblies^ There is consistency 
^ in th§ types of actions taken across schools because the guidelines used' by ^ach 
^school^and penalties assessed per. offense are known to the Board of Education 
which' has a policy of its pwn that sets up the m^nr^ categories. 
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Teachers On Discipline 



.Teachers .were asked to conmient on whether or not they think black students 
offer more discipline problems .than white. Of .the eighteen who were queried six (6) 
had no answer, ten (10) said "No'! and two (2), one. white arid one black, ^indicated , 

yes.. The black teacher who suggested that^black students, off er moye of a discipline 

>■ ' ' ' ' . * ' " ' ' ' " " ' ♦ . ' . 

proHlem explained thgit .these students are "very assertive and noisy. ••school does , 

not view it as a problem, they cut lines, use abusive language. • .school won't. • 

deal with it." The white teacher offered no explanation^ " > ' \ ^ 

The teachers were ^Isb asked if black students are treated preferentially, 

more* severely or in any way differently from whites as far' as discipline is 

concerned. Again seven (7) had no response, ten (10) "indicated no and the one 

black teacher, suggested yes, giving as the reason the same stat.ement/as above. 

Counselors on Discipline . <. _ . - ^ 

Two of the three counselojjs interviewed expressed that black student^ present 
no more disciplines problems than whites. .One white counselor suggested that ^blacks 
are more of a problem at the senior high level. The reasons given were "teachers 
tolerate less f rom, them. •> teachers ,4p^*^ 1±\^ or understand their diale;ct." 
Neither of t}ie three .counselors suggested thait th^re is preferential or different 
treatme;at given to' blacks. * ^ ' ' . - ' • 

Students on Pj^scipline 

Questions that pertain to disciplinary procedures were addressed to three 
grou^Q^f students at the senior high school., ^ost of the students interviewed 
expra^sed that discipline is administered equally'to^l students, as is reflected 
in dialogue with each group thajt follows* However, there were opposing points of* 
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-view*' They too/ are recorded*^ . ^; 

Group A — Ten Black Students at Ewing High • . . « 

Interviewer - How do you feel about the disciplinary procedures 

here, are you treated in the same mariner >s the white 
students? ; , 

Student* - . I think it Is equal (Answer given by Individual but' ' 
agree4. to by others), ^ 
Group. B - Ten White Students at Ewing High (High Achievers) 

Interviewer - What is the thing you least like about the schopl? 
Student - It's i personality thing, with the ^teachers and some 



. ^ of the kids that seem to get away with things that 

• ^ ' others get punished for. . ^ - 

Interviewer - Is it the blsicks or the whites that get away with it? 

^ ' •» - ' - . ^ 

Student - * No, -I think it is araatte^r .of academics. 
Interviewer - Do yqu think the teacher is avoiding confrontation 

« with the non-academic types? ^ ' / 

Student, - Yes , ^because I think some of the teachers are afraid 

of some of the students (the student later identified 

non-academic types as blacks). 
Group C - Ten White Students at' Ewing High ' (Low Achievers) 
Interviewer - What about the rules of the school? 
Student - There aren't any, nobody follows them. : 
Iiiterviewer - Is there -anyone to enforce them? - . 

Student No, sometimes the principal tries but he is like 



a little kid* 




r 



, Interviewer ^ Are thSfe more black kids that have rules 
* ► ' enforced than white kids? . 

Student -? . " They are treated exactly the same* . 



\ ] . Special Funded Pfogr^s .V . , V. 

" ' • . ' ' . ' - ' j' ^ * ' - , ' • 

special funds were secured by the Ew|.nB Board for ^rwo aspects of the 
desegregation plan.' First of all,, the Board sought and received a total of 
$8,00Q under Title ' IV from the Office of Equal Edtlcational Opporttinity in 
Washington to"ttefra3r expenses incurred while computerizing the district • 
Ewing was the first, district In the state to attempt ^to- use the computer to 
Tielp bring about 'racial balance.^ ^ ^ . ^ , 1^1 

"The second instance^ of special finding came by way of a $100,^000 gtant,. 

' - . / ' " . ^ . ' ' ' ^ 

also urijdearTS^ile IV,;'that was used primarily for inservice training progjram . 

for teachers, xli^e. program provided mon^y for teachers, to attend workshops and 

conferences for self improvement during the summer and regular school year* 

Workshops dealt wltlv such topics as integrating New Jersey and black history, 

■ ■ . ■ "■ ■ ■ . ■ 

locating medij^jresources for Afrp~American studies, developing a reading 

curriculum for^ungraded schools and other topics that were more directly- 

' ' - . <' • 

briented toward human relations. » ^ ' * 



One extension of -the in-service training prog;ram*was a "home visitation" 

'4 



program whiclv4aw tekchers and^ schbdl nurses go out in pairs to homes of 



prospective - kindejrgar tiler s • 



■ ■ ' ' CHAPTER V ■ ■ \ 

■ PERCEPTIONS, ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PARTICIPANTS TOWARD PLAN, 
.. PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES ' . ' 

The previous chapter dealt with programs and practices Incident to 
desegregation, primarily as reported by the district. administration with 
some .injection of impressions, ^opinions and tlie like:froin faculty, 'staff 
and some of the schools, and some infusion of jparSTtal opinions. Chapter 
V is alsd concerned with program and practiced, but with a greater emphasis 
on the perceptions, attitudes and characteristics of faculty, staff, and 
Students, Other than principals and other administrators, and o^n parents, 
noting more specifically the amount of knowledge and the kinds of sensi-^ 
tlvitles they had toward the Reorganization Plan and the way it was j 
""implemented. * > 

[ ' ^ ' * ' 'The Plan- ... . - . ^ 

Perceptions of New^ Jersey Office of Equal Educational Opportunity 

In November, 1969 the New Jersey EEO notified the Ewing* Board that- it 
had a shortage of black teachers and^ that a pupil imbalance^ existed in some 
elementary schools. These conditions were further discussed in December, 
1969 in a meeting, involving the Board and EEO. In an att^empt to determine 
how the Board responded to these charges, a conversation was held with 
Mrs. Nlda. Thomas, the^Director of the N. J. 5E0 Office. During the 
conversation it' was learned that Ewlng was one of about eighty-eight 
districts In the state tha£.were imbalanced in one or more ways. TJie 



\ 
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disJbfict, through its Superintendent and Board of Education, is ^^aid to 



have . responded positively to righting the imbalanced situation* " ^ 

. . > . ■ . V ^ , " 

In the "Guidelines , for Developing Equal Educational OpportufTity," 

^ , . * . \ ■ * ' ^ ' . ' - - 

Issued by the New Jersey EEO Office, it was stated: - ^ 

. "Educational consideration are .primary in. eliminating school 

segregation. The elimination of racial imbalance is not to 

be sought as an -end. in itself. as ^ first step the local . 

Board and its administrative staff, working together, should 

formulate a policy which states explicitly the educational . 

considerations involved in their commitment to elimination 

- • of racially imbalance^ schools," - . ^ ' . 

By late January, 1970 the Ewing Board had submitted to the Commissioner of 

Education a policy statement .on integration. ' 

The EEO Office also mentioned in the Guidelines things^ that segregated 

schools must do, in developing their plans; for example: "Involve the 

community in its development and in plans for its implemfentation; identify* 

and consider alternative courses leading to "solutions"; "project the raciaJL 

composition of each elementary and secondary school attendance area and the 

racial composition of its .st^'*; "assess and draw on all resources-^ . ^ ^ 

educational, financial and ccnttaunity — that can be brqught to^ bear in the 

solution of the problem"; "selept location' of proposed school bulldifig sites 

. and^ utilize existing buildings so that each school will represent., iai nearJ^ 

as possible a cross-sectiqn of the population of thfe entire district" X^^^'^f''^^^^ 

"prepare a time table indicating target dateg •f or the c6mp]^tiou/6fJ eacU .^ 

pha^e, immediate and long range^; and, "reassess plans aiyJ^'prc^Jectipjls.^-J" ^ ^t*/ \ 






annually." Again, from the conversation with Mrs. Thomas it was^learned 
that Ewing vas very responsive to these^ Guidelines, .as evideficed Ixy their. 



submission of an 'acceptable plan* 



Teachers ' ^ Percept^ Ions . ' ^ ^ /' . . * 

Eighteen (^8) teachers throughout the school^ visited by the Study 
Team were intipiviewed during the time of the Ewing Study, eight (8) at tH3, 
^ ^ ^ elementary level, three (3]( ^at the mi^^ie school level, two (2). 'at the ^ 

junior,high school level*an(} five (5) 'at the senior hlgh'school level... ^' In 
each Interview a series oi questions was asked for the ^pu^pose pf , tapping " 
the amount of knowledge each had about the pjan tthat wgis.ldevelopedj ^The , 
questions and the responses -thereto are ^listed belotirr^'-"' , \ - |, 



Ij^ Are y^u familiar v&tti the Integration Plan?'' ' 




;\ : > ,^ i ct.J' Vaguely /<1^,; 

- -v^'U^ T.j^ive-cTiose.ndJ: tc^^-in^j^y tlila question. . - ' v , . " - ^ .^^^"^^ .'7:^ 
, , ; _ - 2/ dj.d youtecpine^f^^ What^^*, / V.; \V^ 

V^vr; wa^^^^ of"^ atirtj^culati^^ y ; / ; ' ' ^ - 

^ '^"^^ ' ^^^^^ S/^-'-^ • ' * r * : , "/ ^ ' ^- - ^ r ' . 

Vl'"-:.- ''T-~:/'No ^answj^r-^^giveti'.^::?^^'' T/i^''- ^- " - - ^ 




A - i t Coimnitj^ee -r^^ 



-Nat mtich articulation.- 3 * . - 
No articulation , at high sqJiooI -j| l . 
Not employed during tijue - 1 ' 



3. How did scltool district officials prepare faculty, and staff for 

■ - A - ■ . - -■ • ' ■ ' _ 

integration as .outlined by the plan? 

■ " ' ^ ' ^ ' " , ' ' • ^ ' ' ^. 

No answer* ^3 . . - * ^ 

No preparation 5 , • . ' r ' • ' ^ 

Not employee? at /time --.1 ' ^ * \. . 

*' Volunteer* In-service Workshop -t^- 
and/or special meeting - 2 v ^ ^ . . . 

. i Only worked witl:i affected teachers; - '1 ' . 

Not much prepatation - 3 • " . ; 

: . ^ / ' \ ^ . ' ' ' "-^^ 

Thi^pugh teacher ' representatives^ otu ' "^fe * " 
Citii^ens Advisory Group 2 \ ^ " ^ . 

* ^ ' ' . ' *■ " ■ • , ■ , ' ' ' - 

/High School not affected - 1 . " . ' ' - 

4. How was the faculty and staff. Invblv^d in planning f9r integration 
as reflected in the pian? \ * . 

Teachers had nothings to do wi.th -plan - 10' ^ \. 

' Few teachers were on Citizens Advisory Group - 4 , ' . ; * 

Don't remember - 2 ^ . , : 

No answer - 1 , v * . ^ , 
Not Employed during time - 1 < , . , 

5. what were the major concerns ^f faculty and staff ^over the 

• , " ; ' - * ' • ' ' / ^ ^ . 
integration plaii? * , _ ' \ ' ■ , \ 

s * No answer - 2- : . . ^ 

1^ :No major concern - 97 - V 

^ Which teachers would be moved - 1 . ^ • ^ ' 
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Not employed during time - 1 

Faculty nof* Inf priaed early enough - 1-- ' • 

• CorVcern-;^about handling all junior high - 
students bn^ one c^pipus -r 1 ' *. 

' ' ' i* ' • " 

Workability of plan, parents' reaction 
*V how to handle students, feat of student . . ' 

reaction, hussing, -clifference. in levels 
. ' -of 'ability, (response from teacher at i - , 

formerly all-white, elementary school) - 1 
- ' \ ^ ^ ^ ' * 

6* .' How- did the district respond to^those concerns? ' ^ ^ 

No answer 14 ^ ' \ V—'- . - - . ' ^ 



- « 



- \ Nbt employed during Jtlme - 1 

Teache^^s affepted by move given three (3) . \ _ : ' / - 
choices of schools - 1 \ , , . , t^' : 

.Establishment of ..Citizens Advisory ' 7 ' . - ^ 

Committee - 1- - - • ♦ u ' 

, So response - Superintendent vas not ' •/ * . 

in, touch with faculty 1 ^ : - / ■ * , 

^7* . What were the major concerns of parefits'and the community over 

' ' ' . '* , 

the plan? * ^ ^ ' \ ' . *. 

'No/'answer - S . • ' v • . * ' . * 

' . ' . " * ' ' - \ : , :J . ^ \ 

. . ■ . n • • 

None - li ' ' ' .A-' 

Don * t know - 5 ^ - » , . • ' 

^ ' . Spill over from Trenton into Ewlng - 1 ' . " . 

" Bussi;ig - 4 

. — lack of understanding of plan -r. 1 ' > ' • 

... Not employed during time ^ 1_ * ' / 

8. How did district officials respond to'thpse concerns? 

* ' ■ • • * . • ♦ ' ' ' . : 

' r llo answeir -.13 ' . 

' ' Nothing rl . " ' ' / ' ^ , . - " . 



_ Principal' 'ifade^'ttlsW^^^ . 

Bussed'-^ud^V^ not usual5^^ bji^^skl-v. X " ^. V ^ 

handled each p„pnj^lalnt:'iiiade - 'I*:v, • - v. '^t . . ' 

•Hot .eini>ldyed. during time -*i ^ *t J" [ - , " 

9. What is being done, tiow bA.;.an on--going^^sls\td -.improve the 



integration efforts? . . 

No-answer .- 5 ^''4^ \ ' '^''^F^ 'r. ' 

Nothing - 11 • ^j' ""^ . ..^ ^ '^v;;^.,^ 

Dbrf^t know -1 ; * "^ '^^.v ' ^V'-^;;-. - "x , 

On-going\ workshops ^ on Human' RfeiatTons-^''! ^ TJ: ; , 



10, What communicatons or directio'nis have- you receivedrfrom tlie 
central of f ice -to guide^ you in effecting integration^ ^ 'X ^ 

No , answer \ 

None - 12 , 



Don"* t^lcnow - 1 ' > 
Monthly newsletter - - 1 . 



11 • What communication or directions nave yo*j received from>.your 
/principal to guide you in effecting integration. 
: No answer - 5 ' • ' 

' ^' ' /. None - 11 * . ' ' . • - " ^ 

.T)on*t know 1 . . . ^ 
'^^.> ' . No; Stress on racial lines - 1' 



^ounsllors * Perceigtlort^^ ^ ■ . . . ■ .' . • 

7vv-^o'J'Ccppnselors»! .thre*e at the senior high level and one at the junior 
hlg^ levei.]^ l^so asked^^^tj.e eleven questions previously listed for 

Vfg^cMrsl; Pbi^^exdjoa^le, t^5 ansv/e^ed that they wer6 familiar with the 
distridt(?s pl^J; two)"indica,ted that they were vaguely aware of it. Most 
f elff . remdved;f 2;o4i. the pr^ the high school jwas not directly 

affecrted^V., Everi th6 juni&: high, counselor indicated that he learned about 
the plan b^^ read^-iig 'the paper.. In terms pf preparation of faculty and 

' . 'Va • . . . • ' . 

• staff #or the pl^ii, again the^high school. was unaffected but the junior 
; high cqun§elor r^c'alled a faculty meeting with the principal about ways 
to ^facilitate change • There were no major concerns of counselors expressed 



",aboiit the plan* 



Parents^ and Community Persons^ Perceptions ^ ' • 

Individual and group interview^w^e held with a total of fourteen 
■> , . . ' ' ^ . . . ' . 

pai^ents and community persons for the purpose of soliciting "their, opinions,, 

• ^ ' " " ^ * / • ' " " . 

concerns and their knowledge of the -desegregation process* The group 

Interview was composll^of seven parents—six black (two males and four • 

females), and one white female. They were representative of each level 

of education provided by the district, kinderg^ten through twelve;^ Below 

Is listed some of the dialogue that resulted from the^ session, 

1. Can you describe what kinds of involvement you.ftad in the desegre- 

gation plan? How did your local sc^ol or how. did the district involve you 

in the^ plan? Were you involved at all? • 



. ^ Answer - really dofv'\t know how .to explain it because we 

weren't really -in^direct contact," seemed to .collectively 
sum up the groups* answer to these questions. The group ^ 
spent a good bit of tiine\ recollecting what 'actually 
> happened 4 ^They had a vague knowledge of the establishment 
of the middle school; how. the middle school affected 
all elementary schdpls, that an advisory coiranittee was 
V established, that the predominantly black Reed Elementary 
f ^ School, the predominantly white Fisk Elementary and the 

all white Lore Elementary were desegregated, by a compi^r 
outfit from' niinoUs'^ ^' / 

2, Were you Informed about this before it happened? 

Answer - "Yes,' by going to Bdird meetings..* We had an jogportunity 
.<rv;to refuse »the plan." ' 

3. What ;KOuld haver^ happened if you had refused the plan? What kinds 

of provisions were they willing- to make,? ^ 

' . * r ' • : ; • - 

^Answer, - Summed^up by^the statement "I don't know; I wasn*t faced 

with 'that." ' "^^ ^ ' : • 

^ 4. Do you know of many parents who did refused £h4''^plan?' 

Answer - "Some f^om Brandon Avenue did refuSei'"* Brandon was a 

' • - . rl. ' • ' - ' ■ . • 

dividing point between Lanning and Fisher; The Board 
gavie- ta^rents a choice , of either of the schools • The Board 
. ^ worked^ with "'the parents in this regard *" ^ ' 

5. Are you suggesting that the Board of Education, at least in that 7 
regard, was a rather accommodating 6ne? ' . 

: . Answer - '*0h, yes I" . / • / \- 



. 6. Vlhat were or a^e two main issues that etrill surrouixd^the whole 
topic* of desegregation? 

Answer - '*The only thing I can think, of j'.* in Fish^ Elementary 

they don't have one. black teacher. That is th6 only out- 
standing thing that I see' about the , whole thing.-^' 

7* Do you think this is a/problem in the school district generally? 

' ■ ' ' . ■ 
Answ.er - '*Yes," unani^usl}^^ 

8. Has anyone voiced tzhis. coneerA to the administration in anyway? 

Not answered ♦ c ' ^ - ' 

9* Why do you tliink this ^problem of Ttdck of hiring^ black staff exists? 

. Answer - Group wasn't sure. They spepulated that young teachei^s 

don't want" to be subjected to the pressures, that would be 

exerted on them in a situation where they'^are in the 

minority. They mentioned that tew black student teachers 

J ' are even- "allowed" to practice teach in the district. 

10^ ' Do you. think there is a pressure situation for a new teacher? 

Answer - "Yibs/' The gi:oup explained that a morej. experienced teacher 

could cope. They recounted that one black aide was 

pressured to discipline black students who were on the 

playground area, Teachers thought this .to be her job; 

. ! . she felt it tp be everyone's job. The aid^ didn't stay 

a year # ' 

11. Do you. think skeptical. feelings about hiring blacks qome down from 
the top. level? • • 

Answer - "I think there has been a great change-... since Dxr Briitain 



came, j^ositive change ♦ From what I can gather he^a/fair, 



■ t 



He was Ins tubmen tal. in; ge« many black, teachers, 

at Ewing High School as they haye,,%' There is room for 
•^a lot pore. Some Improvement should 'Start at the 

administrative level because this is an influential 

-''if- 
position for black students, a position of power. A 

' ' * *■ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ . / 

lot of times black teachers- can't help a student In a 
crisis whereas maybe a black principal, or a l)lack 
vice principal can Xend him a 'sympathetic ear... 
Would like to see the departments-^in the high school ' 
get some black department heads. 1 wouldn^t want to see 
anyone purged' just to 'open up for blacks, but if a 
position opens up and one is qualified,! would like to 
see him fill It, and hopefully change some of the 
attitudes of the teachers. You can desegregate physically 
' but what about the attitudes of the teachers..." 
Of the other parents interviewed individually,^ five indicated that they 
were not involved but they know, of the existence of the citizens* advisory, 
group, arid also of a community club for blacks that was involved by way of 
representation thei;eon. • These parents suggested that desegregation per se 
has always exisjired in the /schools in which their students ai^e enrolled. 
They had no. qualms about ,t;he plan and were not familiar .with main issues 
because they were relatively, unaffected. .While three parents did have 
students going to i/hat would now be the only junior high school in the 
district, they, saw no problems with this since rooni existed for them and 
they (the parents) felt that the previous level of learning would be 
maintaii^ed. . ^ 




Only three 6f t^e parents and/or community persons interviewed had 

been directly involved in the deveiopmentsof the plan/ Two of the three 

. parents used their expertise in .the data^ocessing to monitor the work 
of the Illinois' Institute ot Technology computer firm as it engag/d in 
the xedistricting exercise. The other \ffas involved, !*even prior to the, 
t'lroe the plan was asked for^" by participating as ^n Advisory Committee 
member. These persons collectively' identified as main issues of 
that emerged during segregation as/ bussing' "screw-ups"! and .2) 
needed to achieve the "80% - 20% standard." The district's response 
i3sues came by way a£ purchasing pQ;r table rooms to satisfy space 
providing extra Sussing for some^ children who would ordinarily walk. 

.- / ^ ■ 

■ 

Hot/ Is The 
Teachers, counselors ^nd parents 
the success the district has had 
posed to each group yas» "In general 
integregation efforts have been in 
Counselors ' . -* 

.,1. "Vety successful." 
"2, "Okay." 

3. ' It's hard to say. We ha^e ji^cgme- 
, .4* "Leadership posit-iotiS'^hav 
changes; attitudes,, have ^c, 
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Teacheys were a bit more unified la their response to the question. 
Of the ^^elfeh teen teachers Interviewed,^ six ^6) not ansver the que^t/on. 



The remaining twelve answered^ thusly: 
Very veil ' 4 




/ 



Great, 
' Tine — 
' Good 
.OK 



1. 
2 
2 



Two other teachers .ind^lcated that Jthey don't think of the plan.^s one- 
for Integregation, ra^t4er one of reorganization* , 



'7 Key Factors in Success of Pl^n \^ 
Those counselors and , teachers who Indicated that the plan was working 
veil were asked to list factors that. led to success ♦ Counselors listed such 



factors as: 



/ 




ly/^ Preparation by stumner workshop; attitude of principal; attitude of 

■ / ' / / ' . ' , ' *; . . ^ / 

statf ; cooperaftion and hard worlc of main office; effoif'ts to recruit 
black teachers. . - 

2. Good folindation lald;~cx)nt&ct and communication td.th public good; 
— ^ nobody hassled inconvenienced, * ' ^ . 

^ .Only seven teaches chose to respond to this question. They listed the 
following as key fidctors: / ^ . , 

/■I. Small SQTiQol> close faculty ^ good parental attitudes. 
Exce^eht principal, coinmunity cooperation.- 

3. NoVlnconvenierice to anyone, btisplng already;:±n .effect. 
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4. Physical layout made ^implementation easier. ^ 
5* -School was already integrated. 

6. Ewing was desegregated in the right way, credit .to .the 

^ ' . • * . • 

• ^ Superintendent • • . o » . ' ^ - 

' Improving The Plan . 
After having thought through their knowledge of involvement in and 
feeling for the plan, teachers and parents were then asked ta recommend 
.*any changes th^ would make if the integration process were to be done 
--agaiiv.^ — Of— the eighteen (18) teachers . there were five (5) who did not 

respond. Ihrea (3) ^expressed' that nothing could bet., done' to Improve the 

' ' . ^ * ^ , '\ " ' \ \ — — — — _ 

plan. Others responded thusly: ■ / ^ , . 

1. Need good community relations program and discussion; blacks need 

more, black history materials. x i 

2'. Do a better job of educating for desegregation with everyone, qnd 
\ . , wider discussion of plan. ; • ; ' ^ • . ^ 

3. Need mbre ^lack ^teachers more Superintendent involvement with. 

teachers — dommunicate ftom bottom up instead of reverse. 
4ji "More materials,' more planning time; improve parents^ attitudes 

^ " ' ^ . r * ^ * " . ^ ' ' ' ' • . . ^ 

about bussing; more multi?level and muiti-cu'itural inaterials. 

,* • • . ' ~' . • , " ' 

5, Establish* student' factloffi,- listen t,b;:students. \ 

When the question, wag^. asked ^n the 'group interview: VltK parents they 
of f ered .two ways of Improving fch^pian: , , 

1. 'There is a neied for more HJLack admlni^^tratbrs,, teachers, counselors 



'"'and aides;. ♦ 



II V 



"2» "Find some way to emphasize a change In attitudes among the 
^ majority of teachers (the parents had ref erence'^to changing 

the white tfeachers^ attitudes toward blacks/) Parents expressed 
that too many white teachers stereotype blacks as being '''deprived."^ 
These parents didn't want to be so categorized, , 



Social and Friendship Patterns 



~in-~taie -preceding chapter some attention was given to perceptlojas.j5f_. 



principals, teachers and parents as they related to the social and friendship 
patterns of students as the desegregation plan was implemented. This section 
presents, in most casea .verbatim responses that were made by students in 
group interviews as they were asked a series of questions bearing on the 
subject of student interaction. Note that. the responses came ,ex;cluslvely 



from the junior high, and senior high students. No elementary or middle school 

students were interviewed.^ . ~ 

Group A - Five 8th and 9th Grade Black Students at Fisher Junior High 

school. 



. Interviewer - Why is it that in the Cafeteria the white and blacks 

dbn^t eat together? " . 

1 * * * * 

Student - Because-; they are afraid, to sit with each other. 

^ Interviewer - ,1s there a time when you would like to sit with someone ."^ 
! white? . • ' ^\ : 

'Student -Cin-some cases, but usually you eat with ydut. closest . 
''•friends. ' - . - • 



Interviewer - Is ItheVe any probl-em witftH:n4^rac^ 

Student - To some extent. 
Interviewer - What about the orchestra? * 

Student - We are doing better this year than we did last year. 
Interviewer - What could the school do to bring about a closer 




^ ' relationship between blacks and whites? 
Student - Through the teams,. They cduld possibly increase 
extra-curricula activities and create a human ^ 
gelations group. ^ . - * 

Group B - Five SthT and 9th Grade TMte Students at Fisher Junior 

i 

High School. . 

Interviewer r How. do you feel about black and white interaction^ 
with activities? \ " 

Students - (There were no objections" or reservations expressed; 

however > there was acknowledgement that they segregate 
themselves while in various situations such as at 

athletic events and 'at ibnch) . 

. ' : ' V ' \ ■ ' . ■ _ ; ' 

Interviewer What about after school? . . 

"* , ^ • ' - ' 

Student - We each ^o our own -way. They are afraid of beiiig put 

\ " down by their friends and vice versa. * 

Group C HTen Black Students at.Ewing High. ' 

lnter\fiewer - Is there very much interaction with the white students? 

Strident - Most of *'the time we all hang In 6ur own'' groups. The/ 

^. ' i only Interactll^n is between black .fellows and the white. 

, , r • girls. But, thQ^b'3^k,--.f,el.lows don't approve of the 

!•« * / " . ' ' ' * III « ft ' 

black girls datlAg white boys. ' ' . " 
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Interviewer - Why is. it, that the vhite boys^'don't go with the iJlack 



girls? 



Student fiecause the v;hl^e boys ,are afraid of the hlal;JC' fcoySs'/ *^/ 
Intetviewer - Whaf about the white boys, how c^o they feel abqtit tlie<* v 

* ' V • • ^ ' „ ' ' V ' ^ * * ^ 

I ' black feliows Agoing with Jthe. white girls.?'; ' 

student - It*s nothing they can do'aboujult. / ' 

.1 ^. ' • ' ■■ ' • V- 

Ihteryiewer - I hear ypu jnention' the slang "Tome," what ty^'of* kid " 

' " "y ''• ^ v'- ■ .. 

Is this?' Do you find that they are, the ones that' are\. ' " 
. in the, high achievement classes? * /' • * / 

"Sttident - Not really. . * * ' , * ^ " 

Interviewer - Do they come from professional backgrounds?,. " * 4 

Student No, not alway3* ' ■ ■ * 

Interviewer - Is it Just an Individual kind of fNgyj^^no real definjLtfi 
characteristics? . . . 

Student - It's just that they seem to hang with thiei \;hit.els ^ and 



copy their style. \ - 
Group D - Ten White Students at Ewing High (High -Achievers) 

Interviewer - Is there aity interaction bet^^een blacks and v^hites in 
' your school? ^ ' , . V ^ .v--' 

Student - In sports . v 

lAterviewer. t On .any other social-l:evei? 

V • : Student A few, basically stemming frora^sports. . • 

' . ■ ' ^ ^ ■ • • ^ ' 

Interviewer - What.. about girls? /' ^ 

. Student - Yes> in their sports activities they seem to have 

more interaction. 



"U*> Jttteinriewer^ Dqps any. -of yQU'gef together .for anj%?other type oC , * \ ^ 

' «r student/-- It/»s*pre|:jfc^"iSucli Just ^Ixv^ sports. * There, is no. tfensioji/ ' 

: ^V. ''t .-'J*'; .r* . Kptween. tm race^^ though ./.^^^ go to the dtlve^iti .07: ^ v: 

r \. " . i.'^p^othet outside' act ±v4Jrf.e»>>e never thinfc to\call pn, . 

-V " ^-1 *C biabk kids', . . "-^v-. . ^'-^V^' ^'^W^'^' 



fr^*' o lA£eryiewerV Hais ariy^pf tried to aros$^^*h^.e lines?', ' y \: . 

i-^' ' ' ; « '"^^ '.'•'^ V. ■ ^* ' • » - ■ ^ f\ ■ ' 

^'v» • SttidentV At There aria' a'f er^ fpfeobi^^ ^,n:'it tKfnk the^ \V - 

' r-'^--' '"'-^^ 'i''" '^^v;.. 'X.. • \ - ' ^ - ./'^^^ ^ 

' . .Hj!^. ' v*\ aijfy ^pressure j&t6nt^^^ 

-\*: ^.^^'^-'^^^^^ ''vV''. ''''V •"^•'li'-c ' V'" 

;.\'Group J Ten.White sVudfeiits^. at E\i.1tig Hight'XJlo^ Ach^leviers)" ' '/^^ * ' 

^ , , .Inttearvi^ar -^What about "^"the. black'^^ds in' school, -dp ^you ge]t a chance * ^ / 

: V - ^ — u ^'^ \ to (itQ$s pathsf^ in ^teriasi of being friends? 

- ' > •^V'*' S4li(j60t -'i^s, wei.party witiTthem all tbe t'lme^\ Z 

Intelcviewer . - iDo you. see them* outs*lde/ the scbiool? . ^ ' 

• ' . ' Student - Yes; ' , . . --V. 

.\ Interviewer -r Have there been any recent incidents pf racial tension?^ ' 
5 . ' ' ' ♦ • ^ , . . • ( ' ' - /• ; , \. ' '/^ 

. ^ c» ^Student - No»> but last;* ye'^ar ,^e liad a^^ walkout because of the ylay*\^/ ^ v.,.' 

^ ' • ■ . ^ ^.-^ / ..,.v> 

V ** - ^^I-About' four -years ago they had a real ^ridt and we wcwii 




^ y Attitude Towaird S.chool and .Teachers . / 

• In the gV.pup iritervi^ sessions at*^ the junior \high and seniof High: ; ,,^* 

\ ' * students were as^:ed severM. questions that hald bearing on'^ the way tl^y . 
perceived varvious a^spe^jt^ of their school*^ s program. •Some; of ;thos 



^peVcejptions are captured Iri;^ the dialogue r^cotd^d below^ Group A ;ref ers, 
to*the 8th and 9th grade stvi4ents at Fisher 'Junior High. S'chooltJ ^Gydup bV 

^^ 'j^:^, . v: .V -^^^^ ^ ::^^-v^^^^:A' 




8th atid 9th gr^de vhite srtudents at Fisher Junior High School; Group C~ . 

*< '* » ' - 

.ten l>lack students at Ewlng^ High Sbhpol; Group D~ten white students at 

Ewlng High Scfiool (high achievers); Group E — t:eii\hite ^js^udents at Ewing 

.Hljgh School '^ew aclK^evers) • ^ _ >• ^ / , " ^ " \ . 

Intervieveir - How do you feel g^l^out your school? - / - 

Gr^p A ~ I realiy- tl&lnk it .atinks. ^ The teachers are not 

• ( V interested in the students. . They only listen to one side 

^ \ \ * of the stcrry*. . -(the group discussed, incidents "that had 

/ taketi place in- classrooins to verify the student's 

■ / * . feelings)/, • . - ' . , 

Group, i /- It,'^ a good schbol. It needs improvement^ (the president 

, -of the stliderit councjll stated •that they were trying to . 

f orm a human relatibns ' cbuncli to help with racial ■ ^ 

^ - \ problems. The problems last;^year over a schgol play v 

^ ' ' ' , •* 

caused quite a'.blt of trouble. The group discussed the 

fights and the walkouts that occurred. They stated thai: 

' • . '* «^ ^ ' 

most of them had just gone along with; the crowds. ^ They ^ 

\ • / • " ^ . * • ' . ^ [ 

stated that If th6 student iieaders, black, and white, 
* -.Qould get together^ they would solve a lot ol the 
^ ' mis condept ions. ' 
GrouJ) C - The "85^. classes ar6 nice, some of tl>e English courses ^ 
' and sports ate qkay^ The siiudent council Is very friis- 
trating. ^ (Qn the most, part they getfelong with white 
students^ but* sometimes While joking around they get 

.. : ' >-f :■ - • ■■ ^ "■■ •■ ■ . • . 

seriousj^nd then there may be problems^)' 
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G-roup D - It-'s abtQUt average; that Is, "Its academic stari^'ng -r 

and th6 building/ itself • ^• * ^ 

Group E - It's all right, it's ^lean aiul the teachers are nice iti* 
comparison to Trenton High. / 
Interviewer - How^do you feel about 'your teachers? • 



^ Group A -^(Only one of the^e students had a-felack teacher. They • 

* . f, ' ' . - ' ' ^ 

expressed -that white t.eachers^ "treat them differently 
than they do white students.)' 
Group B - 'Some are all right. Some- are. two-faced v * •* ^ 

Group P ^ We would like to have .more black teachers, but there are 
too iftaOT white ^students 'to have a lot of biick teachers* 
Group D - A teacher Is a teacher. (Students in' this group had 

: ' ' '■ ■ ; . , • ^ 

nevet encountered a bla'ck^ teachjeif.) / . ; 
\Group E - They trg^t-4^ all the same. (One studtot in. this 'group 
had had a first-grade black, teacher but> none in other 
grades.) ^ • , 

Additional'^ percep^tions and characteristics were gleamed from responses 

i/stio 



that ^156 students^n graces 8-12 made to questions that appeared on a 
Student Interview Form which was randomly adn^nistered to individuals in 
study ijalls during' the, time the Study Team was making its onsite visit. 
Stude.nts were asked, "Do you think that most of your teachers are interested 
in you and really want to help you become successful in schop^l?". Their 
grade'f^y-grade and race-^by-race. resp^onpes were as follows:*^ 
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Choice 



Grade 8 (N^IA) , 
.13 W 

. IB - , 
Grade 9 (k^lS) . 
11 W - * 
• 4 B 
Grade 10 (N=44) 
' 35 W' 
9. B 

■ 'Grade 11 (N»28> 
. 15 W 

■13 B • • 
Grade 12. (N=46) 

* ' - » « 

30 W 
16 B 



No.' -^'^ 
10 - 71% 



1*- 7% 



8 - 53%. 
. 3. - 20% 

:^'5 '57% 
8 - 18% 

11 - 39% , 
.8-29% 

24 7 52%. 
11 - 24% 



No 



11. . 
Nb. 



• 3 - 21% , 

• 0 W • 0% 

r 

3 - 20% 
1- 7% 

10 - 23% * 
i - 2%. 



4 - 14% 

5 -.18% 

6 - 13% 
5 - 11% 



The percentages Aised are based on the total .n\imber of all students ^ , . . . 
responding. Thus, when '"YesI* rest>ons?p for whites and tKose of blacks in 
each gr^de are^ombined, the majority of "students answered the' question 
in the affirmative. (For exampie, jln Grade 8 the total response was 78%' ' 
"•^Yes/').' If one. Qhose jro look at the^ percent of "Yes^^ or "No** responses 
only in relation to the numbex: answering by race, the majority of students , ^r' 
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by race also express the opinion that teachers are Interested i.n thenf; 
although the range varies.* ; For e.xample, 13'blacks in Grade 11 responded - 
to the item,." Eight (8) or-'$2% responded .affirmatively, "38% negatively. 
Compare this to 68Z of dll students responding "Yes" and 32% . responding - 
"No.." • - ' : 

\ r , ' • * ' . 

. In order to determine what students feel about their school ability 
to respond to theip academic and per^nal problems, students were asked 
to respond, on the same interview forjn, to the question, '"Is thete a 
teacher or staff member you can go ttf when you want to talk about some 
problem (school or personal) that bothers you?"' Their resppnses to this 
question were as follows: 




GradeJ 8 (N=14) 

' ^13 w; . ■ ^9 - 64% / . 29% 

, i B ■ ; - . ; . ■ . %; iir^ ?% ' ' o- o% 

"Grade '9 (N=16).: ■ -t-..;' . [ J" 

.''^12W f.;. • ■ ;, V ■ . . 10 '- -ek • 2 -13% 



i>.,'./Grade 10. (N^AA) 



r ^--^v"?*'-; ' ^ ' ' . - } 36%; le ^ '36% 

< > . V ; V ^ ^ ' ■ '5 - 11%/ . '7 - 16%; 



« ♦ 



• ^ t' 



Choice 



Yes , , No.. 

No.* % 

Grade 11 (N=29) 

19 W .• 14 - 48% - 5 -17%- 



10 B ^; ■ -6 r. 21% 4 - 14%^ 

Grade 12 '(N=47) , ^ . 



No.. 


% 


14 


48% 


6 r. 


21% 






19 - 




- 4 - 


9% 



36 W 



11 B \ ' 4- 9%: 7 - 15% ; , 

Responses on tills Item were more erratic than those on the' previous 
Item. In. Grades 8 and 9, the inajot?^.ty of studehts answered iti the^affirma- /I 
t±ve regardless of the way percentages are calculated. However, In Gradet^lp.. 
only*A7Z of student^ responded "Yes/' If black-white respons.es are comblned^^ 
Looked at In terms of • percentages of "Yes!V...a.nd "No" for white, and likewise 
for black, >7hltes responded 50%. "Tes" and 50% "No.^£ .Blacks responded 42% 
>'^yes" and 58% "Np." In Grade 11 tht total percent of ^'Yes" responses' was '^ Y< 
67%, but ^ in Grade 12 it was 49%. In. the latter grade a majority of blacks [ 
responding answered "No." . • 



Attitudes Toward Opposite Race"*- A' *. ^ 

A Social Belief Inventory was .adilMTstered* to 183 students^ (134 whites 
and 49 blacks) in grades 8"~12 'in study halls' of ttie junior high and senior 



high ^schools during the tlij^ the Study Teara^ made its onsite visit. The 
purpose of the inventory was to sample students ••beliefs about and cognitions 



of members of the opposite race, with the hopes of determining how such 
beliefs and "cognitions affect the behavior toward the opposltes. 

The inventory was a Likert-type sc^lifr which asked students to Indicate 
their agreement or disagreement with each of twenty-three items by checking 
Strongly Agree, Agre4, Unsure, Disagree or Strongly Disagree. ' Two forms . 
were used, Form A which was completed white students, and Forin B used 
by black students i. A frequency check was .made to determine the number 
apd percentage- of students who responded on each item. 

,T?^^'^ 14-16- Summarize itiems found on Form A, and Tables 17-19 
summarize those found on P.orm B.' - The ch9lces Strongly. Agree, Agree, Unsure, 
Disagree" and Storfgly Disagree were converted to values from one to five 
with one being Strongly' Agree and five being Stongly Disagree.- 7^ — ' 
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. After obtalnlfng the frequency check for each item an attempt was 
made to determine which items in the inventory were highly related to 
each' other. .For this purpose the statistical technique of factor 
analysis wst^sed, The purpose of factor analysis in this case would 
be to Identify clusters of interi^elated items in order to clarify ;:he 
conceptual content of the questionnaire, and; to aid. in the rfemoval of 



highly specific and uniforraative items. 

• • ■ W ' 

On the basis of the item intercorrelations -a table of factor 
loadings was obtained using the .conventional method of principal factor 
analysifif (Tucker coimnunality estimates, Kaiser's latent root one 
criterion for number of factors) followed by varimax and promax rotation.. 

The factor analysis is useful for identifying homogeneous subsets of 
item^ and can be regarded as a descriptive classification of the items 
on each instrument. In this case it resulted in the identification of 
seven factors on each form, Items which have high loadings on each 
fattor can be expected to be highly related in terms of their observed 
correlations. On the basis^f the promax primary factot loadings the 
factors;. which appear below were identified. Also a table. of correlatior\^ 
among the items with loadings _ .30 is presented for each factor. 

\ 

Form A ^ 1 

Factor I Belief in whites ' .knowledge and understanding of black 
culture, 'Competence and mannerisms. 
Loading . Item/Description 

*68 2 Open recogn^.tion of color may embarrass minority groups 

^.66 V 23 There should be laws restricting interracial marriage*. 

' ' 114 ' 



LoadlnR 
. '.63 

.58 

-.55' ' 

.38 



Item/Description 

?2 Black supervisors, managers and/administrators are 
appointed because they are. black. , 

9 Minority groups are. not' dependable.. 

4 Mirlority groups have a heritage of VThich they can 
be proud, ^ 

. 16 Most minority groups* are angry. ^. 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor I 



1\ 

^ 9 
4 

16 ' 



.2 



23 



22 



16 





.21 


.15 


.25 


-•17 


.20 


.21 




.36 


.43 


-.47 


-.31 


M5 


.36 




' .40 


-.30 


.33 


.25 


.43 


.40 




-.45 


^43 




'-.47 


-.30 


-.45 




-.33 


.20 


.31' 


.33 


.43 


<;^.33 





'Tables 14 and 15 give a comparison of responses, by -sex, on each of the 
itfems relating to this .factor. The comparisons for tW-S and ^otHer factors 
are listed below. For the putbose of. this study those responses, listed 
in petcentages, aVe reported* in three categories. Agree, Unsure, and 
Disagree. Stropgly Agree and Agree were combined as wete Disagree and 
Strongly Disagree. ' ,^ , 



Factor I — Items — Form A 







Male 


Female 


may embarrass minority groups. 


A 


•35% 


16% 




u 


37% 


33%. 


J ^ ' 


D 


26% 


45% 


• 

23 There should be laws restricting 


* 






interracial marriage. 


A 


26% 






U 


14% 


12% 


• 

♦ 


D 


51% 


77% 





22 


Black siiperyisors, managers, and 












administrators are appointed 
because they are black • / 


A 


16% 


4% • 








iT 


30% » 


25% . 








/ 


40% 


65%'. 


• 


9 


Minority groups are not dependable* ^ 


* 












A • 


14%. 


9% 








u . 


24% 


15% • 








D 


42% 


.. 77%- 


< 




> * * 

Minority groups have a heritage of 












which "they can be prpud* 




65% 


67% 










23% 


20%' 


• 






D ' 


11% 


9%' 
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16 Most minority groups are angry. 






Male 


Female ^ 


A 


25% 


17% 


U 






. D 


30% 


35% , 



Factor II Belief in overaggressiveness of blacks. 

Item/Description 



Loading 




. -.61 


11 


.56 


" 19 




6 


.38 


5 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor II 





11 


19 


6 


5. 


\ 




11- 




.38 


.45 


.21 






" ' 19 


.38 




.40 


..25 






6 


••45 


.40. 




.34 






5 


.. .21 


.25 


.34 




# V 
















*^^The male — female responses for items in 

- ; . . 

11 ■ Minorities a;ce ^trying to use whites. 


this 


factor were 

" Male\ 


• 

Female'^. 










A 


33% 


7%' 










U 


n30X 


35% 


t 








D 


32% 


59% . 



117 



19 Racial coldt is the tteal 
determinant of behavior. 



\ 



6 Minority groutss must be cqhtrolled. v 



5 Minority groups afe oversensitive. 



A 

U 
D 



■c 

Us 



A 
U 
D 



Factor III Belief of blacks', dependence upon whites-. 



Loading 
.68. 

.50— 

' .47 
.41 



Male 


J?emale 


31% " 


-4 13% 


, 16% 


23% 


Xf 

.44% • 


56% 




' • r 






47% 

J 


■ 15% 


20% ■ 


22% 


•32% - 


63%* 




38% 


30% 


39% 


475;- 


23% 

• 


22% 



Itero/Description 

17 'Minarity groups will always welcome and appreciate - 
inclusion in a white- society. 

14 V The lower-class black can. be blamed for most of ^ the 
prejudice against blacks.' 0 

1 Colpr is not important in individual relationships. 

7 Most minority groups can handle whites S honest behavior 
a3d feelings. , . * • . 

■ . ■ ■' . ' s 
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Item Intercori-elatlonnt-Factor III 





■ 17 


14 


1 

L 


7 


17 




-.27 


.36 


.-24 


14 


-.27 




-.31 


-.19 


1 


.36 


-.31 




.27 • 


7 


.24 


-.19 


.27 





- Male — 'female responses: 

17 Minority groups will always welcome 
and appreciate inclusion in a white 
society. 



A 
U 
D 



Male 




17% ■' 

• 






i 50% 


36% ^ 


T 

//•■ • .37% 



for most of the prejudice against 
blacks . 


A 




23% 


117, 




U 




m> 


35% 






25% 


38% 










■ ^ r 

1 ^ Color is not important in individual 




* . ». 






relationships . 


A , 


6* 


67% 




U 


. 20% 


15% 




D 




16% 


18% 
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7 Most minority groups can handle 
whites' honest behavior and 
feelings. 

4 





Male 


Female . 


A 


337. 


31% 


U 


34% 


43% 


d' 


14% 


22% 



Factor IV ^ Belief in .the superiority of Whites* 



Loading 
.66 



Item/Description 
JO ^'Liberal" whites are free of racism. * • 

^ 

' 3 White society is superior to minority gfoup societies. , 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor'^IV 



10 
.3 



m 


10. 


3 . 




.26 . 


.26 







When there are only one or two iteins iil a factor it is difficult to 



tell exactly what they mean; however, the one -attd 


• 

two factor 


items are 


presented any way. Male — female responses on this factor were^^,^ 


10 ''Liberal'^ whites are free of racism. 


Male 


Female 


A 


19% 


13%, 




35% 


42%^ 




36% 


45% 



.12,0 
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3 White society Is superior to 
minority group societies. 







. ) 




Male 


Female 


A 


317, 


16% . 


U 


16% 


12% 


D 


53% 


72% 



factor V Belief In whites' ability to empathize wlthvinlfiorlty problems 



Loading 
.65 



Item/Description 

15 Whites cannot fully understand what It meajis to be a 
member -of a minority group.* 



Male — female respons 



Eor Factor V. 



15 Whites canno^dfully understand what 
itfljfe^s to jfe a member of a tnlnorlty 
group . 





4 






Male • 


Female 


A 


47% 


45% 


U 


19% 


•22% 


D 


, 23% 

1 1 r 


32% 



^ .Factor VI Belief In Interdependence of the races. 
Loading * • Item/Description 

\ •52 ^ 12 Different racial groups need to depend upon each other, 

Male — female responses.- ^ 



12 Different racial groups peed \^o 
depend upon each other. 




Female 



■ 61%, 


60% 


, 18% 


. 32% 


10% 


5% 



.121 . 



Factor VII Belief in the worth of individuals, regardless' of* color. 
Loading ' Item/Description 

•^^ . 20 I may be part of the problem. 



,34 



8 Members of minority groups are individuals, with 
individual feelings, aspirations and attitudes. 



Item I"ntercorrelations--Factor V 
25 8 

20 

■ 8 





.25 


.25 X 





Male — female responses werej 



\ 



of the problem. 




Male 


FeitialeX 




A 


197. . 


■ 22% N 


» 


U 


32% 


35% 




D 


hl7. 


35% 



8 -Members of minority groups are 
• individuals with individual 

feelings, aspirations and attitudes. 



A 
U 
D 



637. • 


"69% 


•~ 167. 


* 15% 


12% 


16% ■ 
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Form B 

Factor I Belief in racist tendencies in whites". 



Loading 
.83 
.83 

■r 

.73 
-.52 ^ 
.51 



Item/Description 
18 AH whites are alj.ke. 

17 Whites are titriLted in their attitudes toward monority 
groups . 

16 All whites are racists.,, \ 

22 There should be laws restricting inFetracial marr^-age, 

15 Some whites have "scul." 

21 Blacks cause neighborhoods to run do\m. 







Item 


Inter correlations 

• 


—Factor I 






i8 


17 


16 


23 


15 


21 




















• 18 




.58 


— ^ 

.67 


.63 


'-.40 


— r ■ 

.45 


\ 


17 


^58- 




.5i 


; .66 


-.51 


.41 




• 16 




' .52 




.59 


-.35 


.39 

4 




23 


.63 


.66 


.59 




-.40 


.'29 




15 


-.40 


-.51 


-.35 


-.40 




-.23 




21 


.45 


.Al 


.39 


.29 


-.23 
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Tables 17. and 18 show a comparison of responses > by 'sex, on each of the^ 

items relating to this factor. The comparisons for other comparisons for 

thijS and other factors ^are listed' below. As with the reporting of Form A 

* 

result3, responses are listed in percentages and are reported in three * 
categories, Agree, Unsuire arid Disagree. Strongly Agree and Agree were 
combined as were Disagree and Strongly Disagoree. 
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Factor I — Items — Form B / 



18 All vrtiltes are aXike. 



Male 



Female 



t > 



\ 



'17 Whiter are united in their attitudes 
toward minority groups. 



16 All whites are racists. 



23 There should be laws restricting 
interracial marriage. 



15 Some whites have "soul." 
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A;- 
y 

D 



A 
U 
D 



A 
U 

, D 



A 
U 
D 



A 
U 

r 



■ • 11% 


13% 


, 32%'. 


48% 


52% 


30% 




20% 


35% 


36% 


•26% , 


20% . ■ 


26% - - ' 




■ 4% 


" 13% 


16% 


■ 9% 


• 56% 


69% : 




12% 


13% 


4% 


lit 


60% 


52% 


r 


52% 


48% 


4% 


_^ 


20% 


39% 
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4. ' 




21 Blacks cause neighborhoods to 




1 

Maile 


Tetnale 


run down. 


k 


8% . 

J- - 


/ 17%-. 


' J. 


'u 


16% 


' 9% 




D 


52%- 


60% 











Factor II Belief in the interdependence of races . 



Loading 
.60 
.54 

^53 

• 51 

• 46 



item/Description ^ ^ 

i 

'\ ' . , , ^ ' 

12 Different racial groups ^need to depenct upon each other • 

10 J Discussion and cooperation are possible ways to - 
achieve progress. 

22 Black supervisors > managers, and administrators are 
appointed because they are qualified. 

3 Whites cannot and will not change except by forcfe. 

2 The best way to be seen is to be heard. 



Item Intercorrelations — 'sFactor II 





12 


10 


22 


3 


2 


12 . 




.33 


.39 


.17 


.34 


10 


.33 




.33 ' 


.17 


.33 


22 


.39 


.33 

— ; 




.16 


.13 


3 


.17 


.16 ' 


.16 




.27 


2 


.34 


.33 


.13 


.27 





\ 
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Male---*f€iiiale responses^ on Factor II were: 




• 

• 

* 




12. Different racial groups need to 


• 


Male ' 


, Female 


depend upon each other. • * 


A 


'60% ■ 


35% . 




- u 


■ 20% 


. ♦26% 




D 


4% 




* 

10 Discussion and cooperation >are 








possible ways to achieve progress. 


A 


32% 


61% 




U 


" 48% 


■ 30%^ 




D 


8% 


4% 



22 Black supervisors, managers, and 

aidrainlstrators are .appointed because 
they are qualified. 



A 
U 



44% 


69% 


16% 


T 

4% 

' it 


16% ' 


13% 



except by forQ,e. 





" 36% 


, 52% 


u 


36% 


26% 




28% 


13% 








to be heard. 






A 


44% 


'■ 65% 




> 32% 


26% 


D ,, 


. 20% 


8% 
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Factor III Belief in blacks' ability to handle exploitive tendencies 
of vhites. " 



Loadinfj 
.76 

.61 



.33 



Item/Description ' 

14. The lower-class white Is the root of racial, 
prejudice against blacks. » 

11 VThltes are always trying to use members of 
minority groups, » * 

6 Whites must deal on minority teinns novj. 
Item Intepcorrelatlons — Factor III 





14 


11 


6 


14 




.49 


-,25 


11 


.49 




-.10 


6 


-.25 


-.10 





Male — female responses on Factor III were: 





, 14 The lower-class white j# the^root of 
racial prejudice against blacks. 




Male 


Female ■■ 




A 


28% 


65% 






U 


36% 


0% 


I 


* 


D 


16%. 


26% 




11 Whites are always trying to use 










'members of minority groups. 


A 


. 28% 


60% 






U . 


40% 


30% 






D 


- 20% 


. 10% , 
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6 Whites must deal on minority terms now, 




Male 


' Female 




A 


40%. 


65% ■ 


* • • t 


. U 


• 32% . 


13? 


V * i 


D 


- 24% 


• 18% 



Factor IV Belief in superiority of whites. 



Loading 
.62 ^ 

.58 , 



Item/Description 

13 White persons on the Vhole tend to. improve^ other minority 
groups with which they com into contact, 

0 - ^ ^ 

;'19 Racial 'color is the real determinant of behavior.' 
20 I, may part bf'-^tfteT)rob Iran \ — 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor IV 





-V 






> 


13 


19 


20 


13 




.29 


* .15. 


' 19 


.29 




.28 


/ ■ ,20. 


.15 


.28 




Male — female responses for Factor lY: 





13 White persons* on the whole, tend to 
^• improve oth^r- minority groups with 
\f7hich they com,e into contact ♦ ^ 





^ Male 


^ Female 


A 

> 


20% 


43% 


U 


36%. 


22% 


P 


16% 


26% 
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19 Racial color is the real determinant 
^of behaviop. 



20. I may be part of the problem. 



A 
U 
D 



A ■ 
U. 
D 



Male 


Female 


4'4% 


' 31% - 


• * ■ 20% 


"9% 


16% 


48% 


5 


36% • 


9% 


12% 


22% 


' 28% . 


52% -T^ 





Factor V i Bellef In whites' ability to aid 'the blacH cause;. 



Loading * 
-.69 
.47 



Item/Bescriptioo ; 

7 Some whites can help' and "do* their own thing/' 

1 Whites are not really trying to understand the situation 
of minority groups* . 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor V 







. 7 


. ' 1 . . 








-.33 




• 1 • 


-.33 





Malje~female responses for Factor V: 



7 Some whites can help and "do their 
own thing." 



129 



A 

U, 
D 



Male . 



'Female * 



72% ■■ 




12% . 


••'13% 


'. 8% . 


17% 



s 
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Whites are not really trying to 
understand the situation of minority 
groups . > 



A 

u 





4 

- 






Male 


Female 


28% 


39% 




30% 


24% , 


26% 



/ 



Factor VI Belief in the humaneness of whites as evidenced" by a change 
of white attitudes toward blacks, ' . 



Loading 
.57 



Item/Description • 

4 White persons are less prejudiced today than they used 
to be. 



^ .51 



8 Whites are human, and whether they, should or' not, do 
have their own hangups. 



Item Intercorrelations — Factor VI 





4. 


8 


4 




.32 


8 


.32 









Male — female Responses for Factor VI: 



4 White persons are less prejudi'ced 
today than they" used to be. 



A 
U 
D 



. 'Male 


Fen\ale 


64% 


- 65% 


U7, 


13% 


20% 


18% 


1 



^ ERIC 
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8, Whites are hum^n, and whether 
they should ot' not, do have 
their own hangups. 





Male 


Female 


A 


84% 


96X 


U 


4% 


k'l. 


D 


. 4% 


OX 



Factor VII Belief in-^ trustfulness and truthfulness of Vh^^es,^ ^. 



Loading 



.44 
.41 



^ Item/Description 
5 Whites are distrustful, 
9 Whites will let you down when- the going gets tough* 




Item Intercorrelations — Factor VII 





.13 


' .13 


i 



Male — female responses for Factor VII: 



ERIC ^ 
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5 Whites are distrustful'. 




Male 


Female 




• A 


24% 




r 


U 


52% 


26% 


> 


' D 


, 20% '-^ 


167. 










''9' Whites will let you down when the 








• going gets tough. 


A" 


12% ' 


617. 


V 


' U ' 


48% 


m 


■ ■ . 


D 


'20% 


267. 
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Though both Form A and Form B ol the Inventory provided useful 
information about the attitudes of students toward the opposite race, the 
writer chose not to venture conclusive statements about how students* 
beliefs and cognitions affect their behavior toward tKe opposite race* 
Such would not be desirable considering the unsystematic way the sample 
was drawn, among other reasons • It is worth noting that the trend of the 
data at hand indicates that white females tended to feel more strongly 
about^, and respond with more sensitiveness than did white males to 
factors one through four. There was less difference in the manner of 
responses in factors five through seven* In the case of both male and 
female, the older students, grades 11-12, tended to respond less strongly 
on factors one and two* ' * 

In general there were sexual differences in the way blacks responded 
to factors two through four. Black females tended to be stronger in 
their belief about " those factors than did black males. It was Interesting 
to note that black males and females tended to record a higher percentage 
of "Unsure" responses to the items in their inventory* It was likewise 
Interesting to note that the oljJer students , grades 11-12, were quite 
strong in the beliefs 'In factors five through seven* 




CHAPTER VI 

' ANALYSES—PLAN, PROGRAMS, PRACTICES, PROCEDURES ' - . 

A Summary of Ewing's Objectives and Plan 

The Ewing Board of Education was notified in November, 1969 by the New 
Jersey Ec^ual Educational Opportunity Office that its schools were racially 
imbalaiiced, 'and that the district had a shortage of blacK^teachers. The 
month following the notification the Board met with EEO representatives to 
gain clarity on charges and to learn about guidelines the latter had 
established for districts that were imbalanced. From the date of that 
meeting the Board and its school officials busied themselves laying the 
groundwork for the iii5>lementatiofl of a plan that would b^ acceptable to 
its ^patrons as.w6ll as to EEO, 

Using the guidelines established by EEO and recalling an earlier 

't 

practice that had been used in the district, the Board elicited the help 
of a Citizens Advisory Committee m^ade up of ^5 .persons representing a 
cross-section of the community's civic, social and educational groups, * 
The Committee, which later subdivided into three subcommittees, sought to 
identify problem areas in race relations, to examine the racial imbalance 
that existed in some schools, and to furnish the Board with recommendations 
on these items. 

Emanating from the Committee were recommendations that the "middle 
^SStw^pl" concept and the ''central •school" concept might' be meritorious for 
Ewing, especially in light of the charges of '^imbalance. Using the impetus 
gained from the Consnittee^s work and recommendations, and taking advantage 
of contacts that had been made with the broader community the Boai^ develope/i 
what was referred to as The Reorganization Plan. ' | 

133 



The reasons, thus objectives fox, the plan were 1) to improve' the 
educational system; 2) to achieve better racial balance; and, 3) to ^9>s^ 




the overcrowding at the secondary level. ; ' 

^ . . 'irx . ' << 

^ \ \ ' , 

According to school officials ^The Reorganizat^pn Plan^has b^^h'.and is 
JJeing successfully implemented. With student grouping ^a'Gr^dea 5-7 and 7^:8 
the district has made better utilization of staff anff.*=addedf^;^* gtea!t^r, 
variety of new •programs at 
objective number cme. As 
outside ^consultants who Siade use of the computet i)5i^^^iedlst'ri'<jt5ingv A . ^ 
racial balance standard of a minimum of 182 noti-wh^te an4 'maiimtmr,.of 23% 

was established for and adhered to in eacH jilemeatAry ^^chbol. ,^e effect 

\ . ' ^ ' . 

of redis trie ting, was not only racial balance blit to so^ie' extent the,;'-^ 

\ ' ' ''.^f y.' * ' * < ' \ 

retention of th^ neighborhood school concept, thet'lthtrd qhj^ctiyj^ was 

\ ^ . ' ' ^'^''^ '^'*:'*' 

achieved^by way qf a $150,000 referendum which fin^nce4 th^ purcl^^se gf ^ 

five relocatable classrooms that could be used the centtal School*/' 



The Ewing\pl^n waK^nbJx^idely known and advertised Ss^a desegregation 
plan,, though impetus for the plan came from EEO charges ojt inijbalancle. 'it 
did not require c^loising down schools or building new scHools*., ' though the , ^ 
latter-^PTae once considered, lather the plan called for, the use of every 
school, concufiJ'ently qwned and operated by the Board, but with population • 
shifts in several. Foiv* example, there were, seven elementary, schools in-*-, 
the district /before reorganization and there woiild be seven afterwards. 
*The dif ferencV was Instead of housing K-6, each with the exception of- a J 
small elementary school, would house K-5. One of the two junior highs 
before reorganization was converted to a "middle school" where all of the 
district's sixth' and seventh graders were assigned. The remaining junior 
high school became the "central school" tor all of the. districts eighth 
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and ninth grad:ers. Tenth, eleventh and twelCh graders continued to go 
to/tlie only high school ip the district, 

Ewirig's plan* resulted in some shifts K)f teacKers, .Init no, 'filings qx 
deiilttions. It resulted in some expansiorv of busing, which co^t the Board an 
estiml^ed additional $60,000, but the fusing was ,twb-way and didn^t require\ 
extreraeiy long rides, or before-<fay ^gick^^jps or after d^rk deliveries. 
Those affected by the pian, foi: example parents, teachets and students . ' 
'.though perhaps inconvenienced by it,!were^nat so •disrupted as to cause any^ 
rejection of it. Ja^act these persoife^as.a grioup were supportive of ot 
at least accepting *'0f the plan. / ^ ^ ' . < ^ ' . 

As mentioned earlier the Ewing Board of Education had ^the pei:ftmctory 
task,_but, overriding .'goal to satisfy its patrons, ^hile developing a p-lan 
that met with the .approval of st^te officials. The patrons .were involyed 
throL^gh the Citiizens Advisory Committee, "coffee klatches," the Board*s 
meeting ancf other means. The state officials Were .^ciept informed through 
memoranda' from the Superintendent to tfiS Dif:ector of New Jersey's EEO 
Office, and they were involved whenever the distri^t'saw the need to dp so,^ 

Ewing 'District — As A Comparative Desegregation •Pr6jfect''$l*t^ 

As was^ explained to the Superintendent and the Board when. the Invitation 

' ' * ' ' * ■ ' ' J r ^ ♦< ' . V 

was extended for Ewing to participate *in th^'.project, the district ;^a3 . > 

^ , ■ • - * . 

chosen because it had .|)een identified from source dat^ ^as one that was 

successlful in bringing about con^lict-^free desegregatidji. The pi^ojegt^s. 

major, purpose was to identify and describe the processes that^*le4;.tq that *, 

.suctess. While looking in retrospect at Ewing as one of the sites selected. 
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atl .attempt is made here to match tlie district against the initial criteria 

used for ^^lection to see hov; its' plan, pyograjns, practices, and procedures 

stack up pfi'*the ba^is of . observation, ' . * . ' ; > ' , 

Below a,re. listed fihe ^criteria which "relatja tcr jstudents, staf ^^parents, 

' ■ • '-^ ' ! \ ^. . \ ' " 

and instructional settings; that were 'used in the'^'slte. selectii; 

and some indicators that were used as the Study Teain .made 

. ' Criterion 1, ' Evidence that majority, and ^itio^. 

_\ stafjE are structurally integr.a 

' , . sjj^stem of the school; so both^io 

, ' • ' . roles that are equal In power 

C-l'I-ndicatbrs — 1, Composition of stuUeht b 

• ' ' ' \ eleraqntary school (K-S) ii 

. • • : ' . . ' . ' 18%-23% non-white its i 

^ / ' . * > \ only one midcile ,s\^hoo\ 

, -// V ^' \ high (7-8) ^nd one high s 

all students are assighed 

V 7 • tegard^>«r''race. 

% . '"T"^' Ethnic^ composition df staff in e^ch school 

\ ^ . ' ' '^^tefer to Table 5)— Ninety-four ('9^4%) of the 

^ : ■ r ' ^ totiil 'full-time staff in Ewing is white. 




• Struci»urai integration (definition ubed- % the California ^State Department 
of Education) — that situation in which staff member^, children and parents 
of all.thnic groups "hold statuses and plajf roles throughout the school 
system ihat are ecluivalcnt in power and prestige to those statuses occupied 
by members of^other ethnic groui>J>« ' . 



six (6%) non-white- <or black). > Of the 2^7 - 
full-time classroom' teachers, sixteen (16) or 
'5% are non-wh^rte. There ^a^e eight librarians 
in the district^, none are noli-white;. ther6 
are ten c6unselors, two are non-white (black). 
Three p^^e six vice principals, .or 50% are 
black. 

Distribution o£ majority /minority group 
,studenlts in each class (the Ewing Reorganization 
Plan did ^not^ address the way students were 
distributed in each class, only in each 
school) — At the local, school* level, elementary. 



principals "generally assighecl students to 

mcl 

r 



classes heterog^neous'ly , oil t;he basis - of such 



variables as race, s,ex and personality of 
student and teacher. Heterogeneous grouping 
is also used in l:he middle school except for 
mathematics where student ability groups are 
used. Students are basically assigned to 
classes at the eighth grade level by the 
principal and counselor on the basis of ability 
and prior teachers' recommendations. From 
grade nine through grade twelve students are 
"given the opportunity to select courses , " ' 
Where discrepancies exist*. between a teacher's 

137 ' . ' 
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perception of students* ability and the course 
selected^ the matter is resolved by the ^ 
counselar. The net , result of the procedure 
is that a large number of blacks are f oun4 * * 
in baisic and average classes while white;-' 
students are found in advance courses. 
Discil>liii^ — Each school, from the middle v; 
school through the senior high school,* ;lTLad 
and shareid discipline codes. Each reportedly 

'interpreted and reinterpreted the code to 
students each. year*. Most students interviewed 
stated that; discipline is^'unifomly 
administered, thotigh' some voiced- dissenting ^ - 

- opinions, * The same opinion waa voiced b^ 
teachers, counselors and principals, though , 
H. f ew of t^e* former -indicated that sdtae of . ■ 
their peers didh^t Understand nor would accept 
the behavleifts anU^llfe styles of students who 
differed from thel^f^B. .* . 

Integratioh^of minority g^^oup students into 
organizations and activities of school — equal * 
patticipation — Tlie schools, especially at <the 
upper levels, don't feel the need to "insure" 

\eqiial participation because these schools 
never operated as segregated institutions*. 

" '138 ■ ' • ,. 



"^^Tables 10-13 show that there is minority 
representation in: clubs and athletics. It wa§ 
learned that a lack of representation ;^as ' • 
basically by student choice. It was also ^ 
> : found that black students hold of fi<:es and ^ 
positions such 'as presiden|i' exid vice president , 
, * ' of ^ the student council at the high school, 
captain of. the boys basketball team, 
yj .c6'-iCap tains of the football, soccer, wrestling, 

^^^^^^^^ track teams, 
'--6. Patterns of student/student interaction— In 
.general ^ students at the; Elementary Jeve J 
interacted freely iii classes, lunchrooms, ' 
\ cafeteria, on playgrounds and the like* HThe 

patte'tn of interactibn'y^as students advanced , 
in grade and age was dne of "gravitating 
^ toward fifiends," Usually the firl^ends were of 

^ * • ■ • : V \ ■ . V 

♦ the opposite race. '. 

Criterion 2, Evidence that' racial/cultural isolation has ;been 

reduced. and is reflected in the heterogeneity of . * ^ 
academic and nonacademic .activities, , 
C-2 Indicators — 1. (In addition to all of the above indicators) 
< A sense of fellowship 'and rautukl respect, as. 

dein^tistrated by staff and student planning,- 
exists — little evidetnce was seen as student/staff 

v. ' I)- • ■ • . 

• * V . 139 • ^ ■ 
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planning* Programs apd procedures seem to be 
staff inspired and -initiated. This caveat • 
must be mentioned' in fairness, 'that such, 
planning if it exists could have been overlooked 
due to timing as it r^Jated .to the* Study Team^s,:: 
visit'. . • ' 

JSvldence of avoidance of ' academic - ^ 

stereotyping — though "self selection"' of coupes 
was. reported to be the practice in upper /^rkdes^/. 
the net result was placement of non-white . 
students in bas^c and average classes and white 

• students in advanced. Though, schools don't go / 
out of their way to stereotype students, as " 
inferior Sr. superior, n^ strong evidence was-.. 
presente'<& to show tendencies in tKe opposite 
direction. ' ; , 

Evidence that teacheris have- the .authority v-' 
that enables them to .work cdnfidentl^ arid ^" 
flexibly with students of varying abilities 
and talent^ — Teachers were found to have 
freeddm to structure their classes ajid 
programs to the extent needed^ to meet varying \ 
needs and abilities* 
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iCriterloti. 3, .Evidence Mpf-tnutuai understanding and positive 

^interaction between majority; and minority students 
; ' . ail^^'Staff'. * ' ; ; ^ \ : ..^ 

C-3 indicators — !• Schools* atmoisph^i;^~there was little evlderfce 
^1 \) of sttaii>ed reiationshlj^s fcliat existed^ ^ ^ . 

.i ! betweep stu4iBnts and staff . ' The atmosphere s f 
; o£ the school? dldn,*t^ appear' to 'have been.,, - 
, ■ ' ,V , ' aftfected, either/ pos^ltlvely nor negatively; ^?y 

♦ , ' / X * * ■ ' . . < ' / ' . ^ ' - - ^ , ^ , 

.v< : the reorganization plan/ As Was mentioned/ 

l\ \ previous^, ^tfier^.,i^* iaore student to student *? 
* lnteractfoi;v be wjSien/race^s of lower levels 

: ;/ / any more of a tlOTdency:\^^^^ separatibn ati 
^ * . \ - > ^'^l^he ui>pi!*r leveris. ^here was no evidi^^ce of 

-Y • . v/^ student* protests c^r conflicts, howeverv ' ./ 

/ .* 2/ iStudents attitiwles . toward school—At . th^^rV^ • 



• junitfr and senior high levels VstuHent?:-^ ^ 



i f 



\ ' interviewed were, neither . dearly, positive noy 
. overly l.negdtlve about their Sf^chobi;; When,i -^^ 
asked to share specifically their feelings f 
about their teachers iii general, the expressions 
tended more. ln a posltiVe dlrectipn* / 
— 3. Counseling and. guidance services — these 

.V services were available to students without 
distortion of. race- or color. The Study Team ^ 
encountered no ^esentm^nt on the part pf ^ 
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^ ^ student? to conslut counselors, nor observed 

' ; any .resentment on the part of counselors to 
consult with students. 
Criterion 4 r , Evidence of durricular offerings and materials 

. . . \- reflecting cultural , diversity, • ^: 
.C-4 Indicators — 1,^ Curriculum offerings' related to minority 

• experience or to majority/minor|.tx "rel;|itioris — As 
a r^pommendation of the <Jurriciiiiim Sutic'OTlMitt;e€i : 
; ^ 1 of the Cit;i2ens Advisory' Comridttee bldi<^k;/^ 



studies was e:q)anded** to all; gfrader,le:^eisL^^^^^^^ 
part- of established history,. :and ,t'he Social ^ ^ i '' 



s^tidid?, program^ Materials on;^biack spiritual^* 
and profiles on othe[r black contributors to 



the American society were' developed by lan , V , 
advisory specialist- in the district to be ^ . ^ / . ; 
used as resources../, * *; , 

-2* Library volumes related to the minority . ,1. ^^-^l^^J^^^l 
\ iepi^je;.riejia^*or b^ minority gr:oup ;authorS'---Eacli./' 
^ iibtary observed at;.theLiippe.r ievel^.v;/^^^^^^ 
..subs.crib64 t.<^.,'minQ.rity r^l^atedVpeVip^^ '^^-^Vr- * ' 

and ha^ . a^^bll^^^o;^*^'^^^^ books on fche. 'mi^iorii^.^^-. , ' - ^ 4 



experiejpce?^ : )^(^«^vejAVi the Te^^.^'^^ttdtt y^a 



detertaine ; tSfe\ tc«i^^ of ' th^* ^'^ v ^ 

' \^ ^, s *' ' coli^S^t'tion and ^^^^^ librai^^^^ 

^ . ' ^ -'.^.'''^ ^ ' ^ r^-'^''''-'''^^ ^ 



: ERIC ^ ^ . 
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eubscrib^s tb^ at; leasjt^eight minority-related ^ 

p6fj:iodic^ls , namely .Africa Report, Ebony, 

* ' « , ,*i ' ■ " * ' •• 

Journal "pf Negro- ^Education; "Jot^mal pf^ Negro 

' ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ' : 

Hls-tory/ Negro History Bulletin, .CORE 

(bl-nionthiY) GRISIStNM'cp (Aonthly)' and Equal * 
•Opportunity-Newsletter ^pf the. N.J* : Division 
• on Civil Rights. I The library*? eoHdction*. 

includes approximately lOOO books and other : , 
^ re fei^ence materials qn* or by blacks, .excluding. 



3| 



films, records and transparencies on .same. 
3. ' Evidence of vailed itist-ructional t^chrtiqtles 
- designed- to meet tlfe different learning styles 
of students — The team observed, that the' 

y * 

T\ v , * traditional, row-by-^row, lectureTtype teaching 
' .t ^ -'^ , , dominated the clas*Srporas ot?served. This is " 
' n'ot t©*say that there were no classes observed 

in which differentiaJL instructional techniques 
'^Z v. ^ / ^ were tised. However,, it is to suggest that 

' . ' ' " • ^ ^ • - * ^ ' ' 

^ , beyond fhe elementary levels, such practices 
were scarce. 

|.v " \ f ' ; ".^^ \ - .Cr|tefeLon 5. ^ ^ividence. of successful academic achievement by both 

> majority and minority students. 

k : ' , ^ ' vK-^ ^ . : 

r*';" y ...-C^ Indicators— 1*- Achievement data on students in school. Except 

• /'X';. - C-j^ ^ ..^v V total reading score and total ^ ' ^ 

* • » » « *» , ' 
'mathematic scores attained by each elementary . 



• *--'' 



f:>v-;.\ ■•.;r!-..--'^v,;-.;;: *:ry 
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school on the Metropolitan, with an average 
computed. for the district,' no achievement data 

» 

were sought from the schools. These total 

scores were not broken-down by ethnic groups, 

f ti - * 

Criterion '6. Evidence of cpmprehensiVe efforts' to develop and 
^ offer programs aimed at equalizing educational 

opportunity, 

C-6 Indicators—^. Evidence of use of Title I, ESAP or other funds 

to develop compensatory' programs— The team ] 
' found no*evidence which indicated that 
compensatory programs were set up with Title I 
or other funds. However Title IV fiinds were- 
' used for' other purposes (see Indicator 3 

below) . ^ 
— 2. Evidence of use "of resources within and outside 
the school district tp h^lp devise programs 
aimed^at equalizing educational opportunity — Xh^ 

Director of the New Jersey EEO Office was called « 

• • - *■ , ' 

on whenever the Board felt a need for her 

. ^ services. Through her lielp the district was 

able to receive Title IV funds that were used. 

\ for redistricting plans and for in-service (see- 

Indicator 3 belox?) • 

— 3* Attempts at in-service training aimed at such 

program development — Title IV funds-, in the 

■ . • <■ 

' ■' J 44 
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^ amount of $100,000 for the first year the plan 

was being implemented, were used tfb pay teachers 
to attend workshops and conferences for - 

X 

self -improvement during the summer and during 
the regular y?ar. One of the district's black 
teachers was hired full time as an "advisory 
^ specialist/^' In this role she helped coordinate 
in-service training activiti.es which included 
.integrating New Jersey and Black history, 
finding media respurces dealing with Afro-American 
studies , writing ^ reading curriculum ^or 
, . upgraded schools. As an extension of the 

traiiring a "home visitation" program designed 
to bring teachers into contact with prospective* 
kindergartners was est;3blished. This component 
had the effect of teachers meeting parents 
and students *on their own "turf"-^n^ gaining, 
a f^rst hand awareness of students* background 
prior to their enrolling.' \ 

Criterion 7. Evidence of parent and community* involvement in the 
desegregation process. 

C-7 Indicators — 1. Existence of a citizen^s committee^ or 

advisory committee, to assit with desegregation 
plans — The , person Citizens Advi^^ip^ [Committee 
commissioned fey th^ Ewing Board was a very 
strong component in the lattefs- scheme. . 
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Evidence of bi-racial school committees — The 
Team did not find any trace of bi-racial 
school conanittees existing. When local schools 
referred to committee work they usually pointed 
to the Advisory Committee as the structure. 
Though the Board itself would not be considered 
a "bi-racial school committee" it might be " 
pointed. out here that it does have black 
representation^ Two of the nine members are 
black females^ one of whom was recently voted 
vice president. 

Evidence that parents^and school community are 
kept informed about problems and .successes in 
the integration process — Ewing's board publishes 
t^iodically a newsletter, Ewing Township Board 
nation News, which is sent to each known 
household In the community; This official house 
organ is used to 'convey school news in general." 
Additionally^ the school administration set . 
ug a "rumor phone" into whicli problem calls 
could be placed by. parents, students or others. 
The phone was one way of giving the public 
almost immediate access to' a school official 
who could address their problem, f 
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CHAPTER VII 
"INTEGRATION" IN RETROSPECT 
Some Concluding Observations 



Jane Mercer, a Sociologist at the University of California at Riverside, \' 
California, uses in her studies of school districts desegregation a fiye s^'ge 
policy model designed to determine where on the segregation to integration, 
continuum a district falls. Since her model has implications for this paper 
it^is briefly described below: ^ . . * 

- Stage 5 - Moving Toward Integration ; Philosophic Stance — Equality 
of educational output, cultural pluralism. 
Stage 4 - Cog?prehensive Desegregation ; Philosophic^tance — Schools ' 
should have the same* ethnic^' prop orjxirons as the district's 
population, s tudents ^should* ]>^e equality Of educational 
opportunity — the latter jd^flned in terms of Input, same 
teachers, schools at>d texts. 
Stage 3 - Token Desegregat;£mi ; Philosophic Stance — District no 
longer denie^ responsibility to desegregate, it alters 
, ^boundaries' builds new schools, moves toward open 
enrolln^nt and uses as the underlying theme freBttom 
of choice. , * ^ . * 

Stage 2 - DeFacto Desegregation ; Philosophic Stance — The Board 
of Education does not have the responsibility to change 



e tjie^e 



a pattern that it did not cause* The main theme is the 



neighborhood schpol»\ 

J 



\ 
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Stage 1 - DeJure Se^eRatlon ; Philosophic Stance— It is not the 
legal res'port^ibility of the Bo^rd to desegregate. The' 
i question is raised as to whether the responsibility 

belongs to t;he stat^or to the district. 

^ EWing was judged to be a racially irabalanced district in 1969 by the 
Hew Jersey EEO Office. But, even at thb time in question Ewing was beyond 
Stage 1 on the above continuum. Currently, Ewing is observed to be somewhere 
between Stage 4 and Stage 5, based on perceptions received ^rom people who 

/ V \ 

were interviewed and those received from activities, programs and practices 
observed. , 

This school district has effected an etj;inic proportion per school vhich 
resembles that of the district. Its plan listed as one of its basic 
objectives improving the educational program for all students. It has given 
attention to input variables such as texts, curricular offerings, and to 
some extent teachers. All of these attributes are characteristic of Stage 4. 

Beyond this stage the Ewing Board has moved in the direction of cultural 

pluralism as it mandated that black studies be expanded to all levels and 

that they be integrated into New Jersey history and' into the social studies 

r 

program. There has been some-attejapt to bolster the non-white staff, some 



attemptyto get parents, regardless of race, ^involved at the district level. 
Except in isolated instances, there didn't sfeem to be serious obstacles to ' 

' ■ • T • 

students sharing in equal status in extra-curricular activities on the 

i. 

individual school level. Even so there some things that suggest that the 
district has not yet reached Stage 5. * 
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First of all, the focus iri desegregating or racially b&lancVng has 

.been at the district, i,e., schools in the district having the 3^me' ethnic 

proportions as that in the district, and^on each student /having acqegs to * 

equality of educational opportunity, as defined by input variables. Ther^e, 

seeins to have been less emphases 'on equaVity of outcomes as they relate to 

the academic placement and skills performance of students. For example 

schools at the upper level pointed with pride ^ to the fact that students , V ^ 

se^lect their own' courses. However, these schools did aot offer explanations- 

of what they were doing to enhance non-white students* performance in skill 

subject,, or what they were doing to reduce the number of such students who^ 

are placed, in many instances, disproportionately in the, "Below Average" i\ 

and. similar classes. The point here is that schools were not opera'ping ^ 

under the same kind of mandate that the district was. Therefore^ they have 

not reached the same point on the continuum as has the district;. ' j;;' 

Secondly, tI;iough there vere reported attempts to iiJcrease the non-whitfe 

teaching, staff in the' district, still only 5Z (16 of 297) qlass^om teachers 

are non-white, in this case black. There are no non-whl*te principals or..'''' 

^ * ' , ' ' " 

librarians. At the .central office level, there i^ no minority perSpn^on- , 

staff; even in clerical positions. The status of affipi^tive action l.ti the - 

■ f : ^.^^ ^ \ ' ^ 

district and schools could be questioned on t1>e basis o*;, these figures^" 
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/ / Final RetDarks' 



The data iti this report were gene^:at:e4 from , formal* and informal * ' ^ 
observations arfd from structured, and unstructux;ed interviews. * These data- 
^ are not exhaustive, as they vfer^^ .collected by a team'o'f ^ix'-persons who made 
,a four-day site visit to Ew^ng,. visiting six .of the disttict *s. ten schools. 
Time and space constraints made it Humanly./ Impossible to 'ca^Jture^^very / 
momqjYf""o^ the Ewlng , drama as it unfolded, HoweVe;t:,^. the feam^a'ttempte^ ^tq 
exttact the substance of /all c'ojnver^atiotis aW^ obserx^^tions ' and to record 
them correctly arid. obje.ctlvely, in the hqpe tjiat *th4^*HH7ing^ pottr^^^ 



prov^e beneficial tb. 
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